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THis 
LONG-LASTING, FLEXIBLE 
MADE OF 


POLVETHYLENE 
an Eastman plastic 


the brand nome of 


te + Hever ae 
Welgnt Aeeuree High Flew + Unetiected ty Freesing 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS 19587 
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Durable plastic pipe 
carries a tag like this 


This tag identifies pipe made of Tenite Polyethylene. It assures a tough, 
durable pipe that’s ideal for carrying water for drinking, irrigation, animal 
watering or wherever cold water must be brought from one location to 
another. 

Farmers like the many advantages of pipe made of Tenite P: lyethylene 
It's light in weight, and hence easy to carry. It's flexible, can be curved 
around obstacles, and therefore requires fewer angle fittings. Since it's 
available in rolls, long coupling-free runs are possible. Where shorter 
lengths are desired, it can be cut with a knife and qui kly joined with 
simple compression fittings. What's more, pipe made of Tenite Polyethy 
lene resists weathering, corrosion and electrolytic attack assuring long 
years of trouble-free service. 

Tenite Polyethylene plastic is made by Eastman and supplied to ex 
truders who produce the actual pipe. Eastman has prepared a booklet 
explaining the features and outstanding durability of pipe made from 
this versatile material, and listing many of its farm uses. For your free 
copy, write for "What you should know about pipe made of Tenite 
Polyethylene.’ Address: EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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NEW HILO 
COMBINATION SCREEN 


) 


HANGING 


One screen now serves as a tripod or a wall 
screen for a wide range of use Da-Lite’s new 
est model, We recommend it highly. It ix a com- 
bination tripod and wall screen that can be used 
anywhere , . on the tripod or remove the 
case from the tripod in seconds and hang it on 
the wall or from the ceiling. The HILO has the 
famous Da-Lite “Push-Button opening 
touch the button ‘ extension rod pops up 
ley glide open The brilliant Cry . 
White Magic surface on a mildew and flame re- 
sistant fabric is the finest you can buy rhe 
HILO makes teaching easier learning faster 


and instruction remembered longer, Offered with 


or without tripod 

With Tripod Without Tripod 
Hilo 50° x50” $37.50 $25.50 
Hilo 60" x60" 49.50 36.25 
Hilo 70° x70" 56.75 42.25 


Safe-Crop Moisture Tester 


A portable, accurate moisture tester at a price 


you can alford Check grain and cor before 
harvesting Safe-crop feature lirect moisture 
percentage reading on a dia without hart 
HKuilt-in thermometer No eighing of ample 
Portable, requires no electri ‘ t Two 
standard batteries will rur nit 12 to 1% month 
with normal usage. Measure x 
Hammerloid finish. Wt. 10 Ib 

7696 Portable Moisture Tester $140.00 


New Visual Aid Section 
Expanded artificial breeding section 
New animal scale models 


Many new and helpful teaching aids 


LEADER'S SUPPLY HOUSE 


Watch for your copy of new catalog No. 41 now in the mail. 


Select from the World's largest stock of Teaching Aids for ogriculture 


You'll Like NASCO’'S 24-Hour Service 


DOBBINS 


Super-Bilt Sprayers 


Ideal for application of all sediment 
high pressure. Safety head sprayers off: 
efficiency and safety for your spraying 
yanized tank, 7%” dia., 2444” high, 4% 


able 42” carrying strap, nozzle hold 
markings. High pressure 1%” dia. 14 
tubing, synthetic gaskets, new  positiv 
valve, self lubricating pump leather 


Wt. 11 Ib. 


A—Insert and turn safety head pump a 
B—Reverse position of cam-action hand 
in position. 


C—Pump sprayer to desired operating 
sprayer is ready for operation 
Dobbins engineering has developed + 

safest of all compressed air sprayers. S; 

device automatically releases excess p: 


ment or resetting necessary for continu 
H118-44A 4 gal. Sprayer 


Wt. 8% Ib. 


Handbook of 


Feedstuffs: 


PRODUCTION 
FORMULATION 
MEDICATION 


By R. Seiden, D.Sc, 
and W. H. Ptander, 


Specimen Mounts 


Well made, %” deep. Springy white cot 


ton, treated to prevent discoloration Ph.D. 600 pages, ills 
Holds fragile plant and insect specimens soreeer Pub. Co 
safely against glass. Label on back for 
cataloging contents. Equipped with ring Deals with pro 
for hanging on wall tion of feedstull 
ranches, farmea or 
K105-A 2'4x3 $0.45 ea $ 4.56 doz factories and the 
K106-B Axh 61 ea 6.36 doz farm anima Ie 
K107-C 5x6 63 ea, 6.60 doz species of farm a 
K108-D 614 en 0.51 doz ous ration table 
K109-E Bx12 1.05 en 11.40 doz R924-X308 Handi 
K110-F 12x16 1.64 ea 15.95 doz 


DALTON 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
JIG 
SAW 


Convenient grip-switch handle and 


Unique 


square reciprocating shaft Powerful, precision 
built. Oilite bearings are locked in place Hlnde 
changing is quick and ea Makes own starting 
hole for inside cuts Air stream blows sawduat LaMOTTE 
off guide line. Well balanced aw is mounted 
on angle pitching blade lightly forward and COMBINAT 
resulting in faster, easier, truer cuts, 115 V 
AC/DC 2 amp. motor Length of stroke ts Phe mont idely 
No-load strokes per minute Will cut ol Testing t in Ub 
2"x4". Equipped with 1} « rae wood blade, one deseribed her tt 
fine wood blade, metal cutting blade, and Aller (soil weidity), nitrat 
wrench, Wt. 4 Ibe phoru 
T535-D600 Dalton Jig Sa Rey, $20.95 
Nasco price $24.95 the t / 
T536-D401 Pky. six coarse tooth wood enie ‘ ft 
cutting blade lag pplied h 
T536-D402) Pkg. six fine tooth wood eut 100 rut « 
ting blade 1.40 F117-T-1004 | 


THE INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C TO OPERATE 


H177-25A Same specifications except 2 g 


ary olution ul 
r gre t spray 
aoliar 1 ga 

top opening, adjust 
r, emb ed gallon 


ite 


e pre 


Adjustable nozzle 


embly 


le unt 


pre 


hi 


recial 


newest of i 


pressure 
No adjust 


operation 


$19.00 


al. ¢: 


$14.00 


$4.00 


STANDARD 
ION TESTER 


ATKINSON, 
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Coming Events 


June 9-12—National Plant Food In 
titute Meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
ulphur Springs, W. Va 

June 10-14—F lorida State FFA Con- 
vention, Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 


Beach, Fla 
June 10-29 Extension Summer 
: School, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 

ison 

June 10-29 Extension Summer 
School, Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Prairie View, Tex. 
June 15-21—-National 4-H Club Con- 


ference, Washington, D. ¢ 

June 17—July Kxtension Summer 
School, Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Fort Collins. 

June 23-26—50th Annual Meeting, 


American Society of Agricultural En- 
4 gineers, Michigan State University, 
Kast Lansing 
June 24-July 12 Extension Summer 
> School, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
4 etteville. 


June 25-27--American Home Eco- 
A 


nomics sociation Meeting, St. Louis, 


Vo 
June 26-29 62nd Annual Meeting, 
American Dairy Science Association, 
E Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater. 
July 1-19 extension Summer School, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
July 8-12--Florida Vo-Ay Teachers’ 


Conference, Prince Issena Hotel, Day 
tonn Beach, Fla 

July 14-17 ~American Association of 
Avricultural College Editors Meeting, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins. 

July 15-16 -American Country Life 
Association Meeting, Univer sity of Mis 
ouri, Columbia 


| July 20-23--National Audio-Visual 


\ssociation Convention, Chicago 

July 21-27--Farm Safety Week 

August 3-9--NVATA National Con 
vention, Philadelphia, Pa, 

August 5-9 American Vocational As 
octation Convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 

August 28-31 12th Annual Meeting, 
Soil Conservation Society, Asilomar 
Beach State Park, Pacifie Grove, Calif. 

September 17-200 World’s Conserva 
tion Exposition and Plowing Contest 
Peeble 

October 9-15 


International Dairy 


-: how, International Amphitheater, Chi 
October 13-17 National County 
\pents’ Association Meeting, Boston, 
Mia 
October 14-17 National Future 


Farmers of America Convention, Kan 
us City Mo 

October 19-27 The American Royal, 
Kansas City, Mo 

October 20-25 National Safety 
Council Meeting, Chicago, Il 

October 22-25 -National Association 
of Home Demonstration Agents, Min 
neapolis, Minn 

November 11-14 Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, Den 
ver, Colo, 
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Here Comes A N 


That lonely truck moving through the night 
is a symbol of the way we live today. What 
Vou see, of course, is a modern motor velic le. 
What you don't see are the fresh and packaged 
foods its carrying to some suburban shopping 
center, there to be unloaded before opr ning 
Its just one of many trucks 


time tomorrow... 


vet where 


r 


youll probably meet before you 
you re omy and ol millions continue 
ally at work across this country on the ever- 
lasting job of moving increasing mountains ef 


merchandise of every description to where 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS AY TRUCK ) ) tine 


ew Way Of Life 


they're needed... Actually its a new way of 
life, this truck you're passing in the night 
for with their flexibility and speed, thei 
ability to go wherever there are roads, truck 
have changed our whole pattern of livin 


loday. because of trucks, we can live and hop 


wherever we ple ase and mill and plant 
can locate just about anywhere, too 

America is growing ata rate and in direction 
undreamed of a veneration or so avo and 


rede possible to a large extent by the truck 


ing industry, expanding to serve you 
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Oat Silage for Lambs 


In a fattening ration for lambs, experiments at the 
University of Minnesota show that oat silage is just as 
yood as corn silage. But, best results are obtained when 
hay is fed with either silage. Specifically, the average 
daily gain per lamb on oat silage and hay was .26 pound 
and .27 for lambs fed corn silage and hay. 


lowa Studies Plastic Pipe 


Studies on the use of plastic pipe for farm water 
systems tend to show many advantages for it. Rust 
and corrosion problems may be avoided, it is easy 
to install, and it will not rupture if water freezes 
in it. The initial cost of plastic pipe is a little more, 
but this is more than offset by the time saved in 
installing such pipe. Liquids that have a tempera- 
ture of 140 degrees or over should not be piped in 
plastic 


Mesquite for Cattle Feed 


Ground mesquite trees can be used up to half the 
ration in cattle feeding according to tests at Texas A & M 
College. Researchers have discovered they can grind 
this into cattle feed and mix it with such things as 
sorghum grain, molasses, cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
hulls, and silage. Steers on test are reported to have 
yained better than two and one-half pounds a day and 
they made this gain at less cost than steers fed a regular 
ration. Texas workers say the ground mesquite con- 
tains vitamin A, not present in many other roughages, 
and the sweet gum in freshly ground mesquite meal 
gives it a pleasant odor. 


Add Zine to Pig Rations 


Parakeratosis, a non-infectious, mange-like dis- 
ease of swine, can be cured or prevented by adding 
ine to pig rations. It is caused by high-calcium, 
low-zine imbalance in the diet. While it seldom 
kills its victims, it seriousky slows down growth of 
the animals and causes skin lesions and poor appe- 
tite. Zine can be obtained commercially in the form 
of trace-mineral supplements 


Low Protein Rations for Laying Hens 


Studies at Colorado A & M Experiment Station indi- 
cate that production, grade, and quality of eggs are 
as high with 13 percent protein feed as they are at the 
17 percent level. Tests were conducted over two years 
on groups fed 11, 13, 15, and 17 percent protein feed. 
Results showed that the hens in the 11 percent level 
produced small eggs; egg production in the 13 percent 
level was highest by a small margin; and as far as body 
weight of the hens was concerned, there was no varia- 
tion in the four levels. Neither egg shell thickness nor 
interior of the egg was affected by difference in protein 
level. While the 13 percent protein fed hens did not 
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excell in every phase of the study, they did rank high 
enough to indicate that the 15 and 17 percent levels did 
not give results that justify the added expense. 


Simazin Is Approved as Herbicide 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently accepted the herbicide “Simazin” for 
general weed control on non-cropped land. It is a 
product of Geigy Agricultural Chemicals. It is 
relatively non-toxic to humans and domestic ani- 
mals, it is non-corrosive, and can be removed from 
spray equipment by merely washing thoroughly 
with water. 


Fungus Fights Corn Borers 

Here is a heartening report from lowa State College 
in regard to corn borer contro]. There, in experimental 
work, tests have revealed that granuals carrying a corn 
borer-killing fungus resulted in nearly 100 percent con- 
trol. The fungus used is a natural enemy of the corn 
borer. It was not as successful in second-brood borers 
as in the first brood ones. However, this may be due to 
less moisture in the growing corn plant at that time. 


Control Stable Flies with Chemicals 

A chemical insecticide mixture called “F-21” 
was effective in controlling stable flies on dairy 
cattle, according to research at the University of 
Minnesota last year. This mixture contains me- 
thoxychlor and Crag Fly Repellent. It knocked 
down up to 83 percent of the stable flies on the day 
of spraying. The effect of the treatment dropped 
rapidly after the second and third days. Therefore, 
entomologists suggest that it might be better to 
spray dairy cattle twice a week where biting flies 
are a summer problem. 


Increase Plants in Wide-Row Corn 


Workers at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicate that best yields with wide-row corn require 
plants crowded closer together in the row. In rows as 
far apart as eight and one-half feet, highest yields 
occurred when plants were placed four inches apart in 
the row rather than the eight or nine-inch spacings 
usually used. Plant spacings less than four inches re- 
sulted in reduced yields due to barren stalks, light ears 


Moisture Affects Potato Yields 


The soil moisture in the root zone, not the mois- 
ture condition of the soil surrounding the tubers, 
affects potato yield and tuber shape. Lack of mois- 
ture in the root zone had more affect on tuber 
shape and quality than on total yield. Dry soil 
greatly reduced total yield and grade. Researchers 
concluded that potatoes needed a steady supply of 
water for uniform growth.—End 
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No moly, no heads; cosiieane crop a total loss. 


Areas of 
known response 


Areas of 
potential response 


Can You Spot Crops 
Starved for Moly? 


Recognizing moly-deficiency symptoms early enough to recommend 


moly applications can turn withering crops into healthy stands 


At a technical meeting several years 
ago, someone asked a speaker where 
responses to molybdenum applications 
are most likely to be found. The speaker 
quickly answered, ‘On soils near an 
experiment station with a staff member 
who’s familiar with moly-deficiency 
symptoms and who’s testing for molyb- 
denum responses.” 

This remark wasn’t made entirely to 
provoke a laugh, notwithstanding the 
need for a little humor at technical con 
fabs. 

What the speaker was underscoring 
was that we didn’t then have any idea 
how extensive the need for moly in the 
United States might be. There were 
relatively few agricultural people who 
knew much about moly, especially its 
effects in the field. Those few who did 

naturally concentrated at places such 
as experiment stations—found soils that 
needed moly because they knew what 
they were looking for 


Dotting the Map 


we have 
role 
The 
moly at 
They 
ities 


Now later, 
expanded our knowledge of moly’ 
in practical farming considerably 
few pioneers working on 
experiment are now 
and other 
and 


some year 


once 
tation many 


soil scientists at univer 
research institutions, as well as 
farmers themselves, have dotted the 
map (see illustration) with locations of 
soils requiring moly for full productiv- 
ity. At least. thirty crops have been 
shown to respond to moly applications. 
Of these, ten are now being grown com 
mercially in the United States with the 
aid of moly. 
But, although 
way with moly in just : “ many 
growers are still getting marginal 
vields, or even losing crops, because they 
don't recognize the symptoms of moly 
starvation. They can see that something 
is wrong, but they don’t know what 
They either haven't heard, or can’t 


come a long 


yea! 


believe, that as little as a few ounces to 
a pound of moly per acre can mean the 
difference between skimpy, curled, 
twisted and scorched plants of little value 
and healthy crops of prime quality. 


Key to Growth 


Moly, while required in amounts con 
sidered minute even for a trace element, 
performs two essential functions in 
plants. It is needed for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by the bacteria in 
the root nodules of legume crops. It also 
is required in all crops, non-legumes a 
well as legumes, in the reduction of 
nitrates to nitrogen the first step in 
protein synthesis. 

Plants lacking moly show 
characteristic symptoms related to 
moly’s key role in plant growth. Legume 
have the well-known signs of nitrogen 
starvation. They are stunted, pale yel 
lowish in color, low in protein content 
and hard to establish; fields are patchy 
Non-legumes exhibit yellowish 
tion in the leaves—chiefly in spot 
nitrate accumulate the vein 
and around the rim and often the leave 
are curled or cupped upwards, o1 
wise distorted. Growth is poor and irreg 
ular, and the crop has an overall pale 
yellowish cast 

Some of these symptoms had been re« 
ognized a pecifie discase ey 
tail” of cauliflower and ‘ 
citrus—for years before 
was discovered as the 

Following are more 
tions of easily dete: 
common crops: 


Beets. Vlants may |x 
narrow. Yellowing leave 
tand out 


sufficient 


colora 
where 


between 


other 


“whip 
pot” of 
moly deficiency 
cause 

detailed descrip 
ted symptoms in 


ellow 


tunted Leave 
make red vein 


Cauliflower, broccoli. Whiptail. (See 
illustration.) Heads do ne 
develop unevenly. 

Cabbage. Yellowis! 


out leaf area betwee 


it deve lop, 


mottling through 
the veins. Head 


ing prevented 


Peas. Leave 
somewhat trar 


Vines weak an 


Yell 


cald 


Beans 
calle d 
often greatly 


Tomatoes. ( 
Formation of 


Celery. ‘Top 


low 


Cantaloupe, cucumbers. 


to yell 


yreen 


wither and cut 


Differences in Soils 


Crop respor ‘ 
often observed 
under acid condit 
up in a form 
Iminyg, in ma 
line, release 
soils, thi 
may be the 
uch case f 
effect 
everal tons of 
Soil likel 
moly are those 
leached, such a 
eountry ol 
heavily 
heavy 
ductive, 


be more 


Cropype ad 
rainfall 
fertile 
manured soils, 
low rainfall are 
ible deficiency 
vield and bette: 
moly applicat 

In the Uni 
respon 
moly are in 
Plains, and al 
and in the Pac 
more testing 
cateyorically 
areas 


No Trick to Testing 


Deficiens 
are good guide 
but the 
aid 


moly 
nostic 
alway 

the field 
It’s ea to do 
The first tep 
olution by d 
| 


odium mol 
With vepe il) 
flower, 
mark one or 
the field. D 
olution to 
the to the 
of one quart pe 
treated 


broc 


moly 


pare and 


as a control 
program, 
control or 
with one 
diluted te 
be made 
lished stand 
comparin 
quality of 
further 
test plot 
Molybde num 
New Jy 
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COMMUNICATION METHODS 


By Gerald Mehkay 
Audio-Visual Specialist 


University of Minnesota to ‘help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


“Patterns for Bulletin times on two pages. On another page, mand, and productior Pi 


Krel ( 
And Booklet Layout” the word “area” referring to ground tension specialist in public affairs at 
area he sed st a: any the University Minnesota 
4 If the la K ol planning a layout lor h id been ed ilmost he or 
| LI ' times. These words may fit well into In collaboration h Lee Bauck 
hooklet poster, o1 illustration come 
the text at first but soon become audio visual engineer at the Unive: 
: our way, you'll find help in a recent 
- , monotonous. sity, he developed a tem of plastic 
publication by the above title 
5 ‘ ; One way to improve writing is to tubes and contains inted on a 
The author Grace E Langdon 
f double check for over use of pet three by four foot | vood back 
ussociate prolessor of agricutural 1 D 
W ds : strat o! ne p 
Madi on Wi iS accomp rie by wate! 
Miss Langdon has shown a number ood Place for Cameras flowing from one p to anotne! 
with various controls alon the way 
. of popular patterns which may be There has been so much caution 
At the top, a reservoir representing 
ised effectively for di playing cover against carrying a camera in the ’ 
et potential produc tio! ae wate! 
page idea She explain why the glove compartment of your car or on 1 { 
~ for the system The te flow into 
z pattern technique is convenient when the shelf behind the back seat that ' 
: another container (market supply) 
” taking photos, selecting or cropping you may wonder what would be a ' —_ 
ial wn which gradually becomes filled. The 
pictures, or planning layouts Ihe yood place 
weight of the second container close 
pattern form he describes include rhe camera should protected 
a valve shutting off the flow and cut 
the , L.’, cirele, triangle, “S” and from heat of the sun, dust, moisture. 
ting down productior Along the 
Z” among other excessive jolting and should not be in 
Y way, another reservoir representing 
She points out in a very interesting a place that would encourage theft 
government storage ol irpius come 
manner how line masses, and color Under the front seat, if there is room, 
: into the picture 
form patterns lead one’s eyes across might be a place that meets these 
pan Levers pointing to a_ series of 
the pape These are the effective ele conditions 
prices are activated by the container: 
ments of a pattern and are important A small plywood case, well padded 
representing supply, demand, and 
in planning an effective layout with foam rubber or cloth can be 1 
storage These leve: nove up and 
made to fit under the seat. The box : a 
‘ght down indicating price vhich result 
When Introducing a Speaker ould De dust tight and large enough == f-om various combinations of the fa 
to fill the space so it doesn’t bounce 
If you've heen asked to introduce 2 tors To show the effect of con 
around too much. You might even 
a speaker, your audience will be in trolling prices artificially by a floo: 
put a pad lock on it 
terested in these thing or ceiling, pegs can be put in the 
> lL His complete and correct name : board to limit movement of th price 
Gadget Demonstrates Prices 
2. His current address boy- levers up or down rhe pegs will 
cin hood hom After conducting a series of farm affect either supply or demand con 
7 3. His qualifications that make him Meetings on agricultural policy dur-  tainer, causing it to over flow 
: the logical choice as a speaker ing the past winter, Dr Luther Conce pts of prices and factors that 
+ for the occasion Pickrel decided that some technique affect them are more easily unde! 
: 1. Reasons why the audience should Was necessary to dramatically show — stood after watching the e work 
be interested in his message the relationship between price, de- End 


Keep these points in mind, too 


“Be brief 

. *Don't apologize in case the speak 
2 er is a substitute 

B Look at your audience—not the 


peaker during your introduction 
Remain standing till the speaker 


This gadget is used to 
show prices and fac 
he will talk tors that affect them 
Lead the applause for him when Audiences grasp more 
clearly the concepts 

he has finished speaking of price, supply, and 
Thank him but don’t rehash his demand after watch 
speech ing this device work 

At left is Lee Bauck, 

audio visual engineer, 

Do You Have “Pet” Words? with Luther Pickrel 


has reached the place from which 


It's easy to over use certain word 
unknowingly. In looking at a printed 
extension report recently, an editor 
found the word “program’ used 17 
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How do your projector 


maintenance costs compare 


with these averages? 


Recently we surveyed a number of 16- 
mm-projector owners and service shops 
to learn how much it costs to maintain 
Kodascope Pageant Projectors in top 
working order. 

We found—as you, too, will find— 
that Pageant maintenance costs are 
surprisingly low. 


Typical case histories show 
dollars and cents of low-cost 
Pageant Projector maintenance 


1. Htakes only 57 minutes per year, 
on the average, to service each of the 55 
Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Pro- 
used by Midwest 
school system. Parts cost just $1.45 per 
year per unit, average. Average yearly 
use per projector, 720 hours! ! ! 


jectors one large 


2. No annual repairs on 8 Pageant 
Projectors for three years is the report 
from a New York business firm with a 
fleet of 15 machines. The remaining 7 
units needed only minor repairs during 
the three year period. 


3. A fleet of 38 Pageants, operating 
about 500 hours per year, averaged only 
$2.47 per year per unit for replacement 
parts! Service time per year, one hour 
30 minutes. 


4. After 855 hours’ use per year, 


average, replacement parts cost just 


$3.03 per Pageant Projector. Labor per 


unit, one hour 15 minutes average. This 
is what one large Southwestern dealer 
and service shop reports after keeping 
records for two years. 


5. 1500 hours with no time lost for 
repairs—that’s what a West Coast co- 
ordinator of A-V services reports. His 
school system owns six Pageant Projec- 
tors, which have cost less than $10.00 to 
maintain—about $1.67 per machine. 


WHY PAGEANT COSTS ARE SOLOW 


The simplicity of Pageant Projector de- 
sign is one major low-maintenance fac- 
tor. A Pageant Projector has fewer work- 
ing parts to wear out, fewer to clean or 
adjust. And it runs at lower pulldown- 
shaft speeds; less vibration and wear is 
the result. 

Pageant Projector simplicity makes 
minor maintenance jobs simpler, too, 
Parts are easy to get at. 


NO OILING NEEDED 


You never have to oi! a Pageant Projec- 
tor. It is permanently lubricated at the 
factory. This completely eliminates the 
most common cause of projector break- 
downs—over- or underoiling. 


READY WHEN YOU NEED IT 


Why should you miss showing a good 
film at the right psychological moment 


because of 
downs? Your 


ready to roll any 


needless 


trouble 


tree 


time 


projector 


yreak 


Pageant | 


you need if 


Ask your Kodak A-V dealer for 
nt Projector 


demonstration 


picture brilliance 


see 


Pagea 


and hat 


pn 


the superb sound reproduction 


simplified setup 


Choose 


basic models designed to fit 5 


and budget. 


No more oiling worries; : 


nated bearings, et 


lubrication 


For complete service accessibility, the on 


and projector mechanisn 


iv 


we eas 


It 


ly remove 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT lémm Sound 
Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | understa id | am under 


no obligation. 
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Farm Program Blues 
Practically everybody 
here is dissatisfied with the 
present farm program, but 
almost nobody is suggest- 
ing what to do about it. A 
lot of farm policy ideas are 
slowly boiling on the back 
burner that are not likely to 
he dished up until nect year. 


Symptomatic of the present 
mood is Secretary Benson’s re- 
cent double play. He sent to 
Congress a detailed and hard- 
hitting critique on the present 
farm program, but carefully 
omitted sugyestions for im- 
provement. 

Decisions as to changes, the 
Secretary said, “are the respon- 
sibility of Congress.” 

The Secretary’s attack on 
present price supports and con- 
trols come as “no surprise”, 
commented Senate Ay Chair- 
man Allen Ellender of Louisiana. 
The Senator said he would ask 
his committee to make a full- 
scale study of the farm program, 
but added that “remedial legisla- 
tion’ could not be expected until 
next year. 


Suggest New Approaches 
What sort of farm-pro- 
gram changes are in the 
making? Here is what you 
hear about Washington. 


(1) Domestic parity plan, 
So-called two-pricing appears to 
be yvaining ground in talk of 
what to do about wheat, rice, 
and cotton. There are many 
variations of this plan, but the 
basic idea is to offer growers a 
blend of two supports—a rela- 
tively low level for what is sold 
abroad and a higher level for 
what is consumed at home. 
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NEWS 


By Jay Richter 


Agricultural Services 
Washington, D.C. 


(2) Direct payments, The 
idea here is to promote demand 
and protect growers by (a) 
letting market prices go where 
they will to attract consumers, 
and (b) maintaining producer 
returns through compensatory 
payments. This is the program 
now in operation for wool, 

(3) The Combination ap- 
proach. program of two- 
pricing, loans, and direct pay- 
ments has been proposed for 
cotton by Senator John Stennis 
of Mississippi. He would put a 
75 percent-of-parity loan level 
under cotton sold abroad and 
support what is used domes- 
tically at 95 percent of parity 
through direct payments. All 
yrowers would get a_ blended 
support rate between 75 percent 
and 95 percent, except those who 
produce five acres or less. These 
“small” farmers would get the 
top rate for all they grow. 


No Cut in Ag Budget 

KFarm budget to be cut? 
Probably not, or very little, 
despite the “economy wave” 
that has allegedly washed 
over Capitol Hill. Fact is 
that both President Kisen- 
hower and Benson have, in 
effect, reversed themselves 
on budget matters. 


The President, after inviting 
Congress to pare the overall 
budget, has decided the govern- 
ment needs all of the money, 
after all. 

It was confidentially expected 
that Secretary Benson would 
point out to Congress specific 


items which might be excised 
from the USDA budget. Instead, 
in a closed session with law- 


makers, and to their surprise, 
the Secretary refused to recom- 
mend cuts. 

That, he said, is the job of 
Congress. 

Fact is that Benson must fol- 
low the Administration lead in 
budgetary matters. Since the 
President has decided his budget 
should be defended, the Secre- 
tary has little choice but to go 
along. 


These Bills May Pass 
What Congress will and 
won't do about farm prob- 
lems this year is now pretty 
clear. Here is the outlook 
for bills of importance: 
Exports. You can count on at 
least one more year of “480”, 
the law authorizing sales of 
farm surpluses for foreign cur- 
rencies. An additional one billion 
dollars is being appropriated to 
finance this continuing program. 
Although costly, 480 has 
strengthened markets at home 
. . has the active support of 
farm organizations. Farm Bu- 
reau leaders argued at one point 
that an additional $3. billion 
should be voted to extend the 
program for two years more. 
Current record-high exports 
would be impossible without 480. 
Dollar volume of exports in the 
first nine months of this fiscal! 
year reached $3.6 billion, or 11 
percent above the previous high 
for a like period. Sales were 44 
percent greater in value and 50 
percent greater in volume dur- 
ing the same period of the 
previous year. 


Vocational education. Bills for 


— 
= | Wy 


New, 96-day creep feed trial shows: 


BEEF CALVES AVERAGE 
26.5 EXTRA POUNDS PER HEAD 


WITH AUREOMYCIN 


Jim Lee 


on whose ranch at Brownlee 


Is creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN profitable to cattle 
men? There’s increasing evidence that the answer to thi 
question is “yes”! 

Another trial with AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline | 
calf creep feeds again shows the outstanding advantages of 
this antibiotic in increasing weight gains and improving 
feed efficiency in beef calves. 


This trial was recently completed on the ranch of Merril! 
Ek. (Jim) Lee at Brownlee, Nebraska. In the trial, 15% 
Hereford calves between 2 and 3 months of age were divided 
into 2 groups and placed with their 
pastures. Care wa 


dams in adjoining 
taken to make the groups as uniform 
pect to age, weight, sex and breediny 
The adjoining pastures furnished identical roughage and 
watering facilities 


as possible with re 


Both groups received identical basal rations. Calves in 


the treated group received 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline daily. Results of the trial are shown in 
the table. Note that the calves fed AUREOMYCIN out 
gained the “controls” by 21.4% and weighed an average of 
26.5 pounds more at the end of the trial. Note also the 17.9” 
improvement in feed efficiency 
AUREOMYCIN 


During the trial 
watering eye 


shown by the calves fed 


veral cases of pink eye, 5 calves wit! 
, and several Cases 


of mild respiratory infec 
tions were obser 


ved in the “control” group No di eases of 
any kind were observed in the vroup fed AUREOMYCIN 


Nebraska this new creep trial wa 


condu 


Throughout the trial, the calve 
MYCIN, according to the owner 
and showed more bloom.” 

Talk to cattlemen in your 
offered in this new type of fe 


COMPANY, FARM AND HOME DIV! 


Results with AUREQMYCIN 


in latest Creep Feed experiment 


Days creep fed 
Average initial weight, lb 
Average final weight 
Average daily gain, |b 
Increase in gain, lb 
Increase in vain, 

Lbs creep feed per lh. pair 
Improven entir 

feed efficiency 
Feed cost per pound pais 
calf died frow 


**/ncluding the coat of 


— 

in the fe \ REO 
en al j ul 
ling. AMERK ‘ 
Number of ilve f | 4 
1.64 
| 
‘&@ for thrifty gains in beef cattle pe 
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federal aid to help states and 
local communities 
training pro- 
yrams won't pass this year. The 
AVA and other advocates are 
withdrawing their bid to win 


develop spe- 


cial vocational 


acceptance for the legislation 
this year. Reason: The ery for 
is to follow 
through next year on the legisla- 
tion which 

struction — at 


economy Plan 


would provide in- 
less-than-college 

yvrade in ayriculture, business, 

ubjeects. 

slaughter. bill 

probably will be passed to pro- 


and trade 


“Humane” 


mote research for better han- 
dling and improved methods of 
slaughtering livestock and poul- 
try. USDA and farm groups are 
yoing along with such legisla- 
enthusias- 
tically, to counter a drive which 
would require government super- 


tion, although not 


vision of slaughter methods. 
Poultry inspection. The Senate 
has passed a bill to require fed- 


eral inspection of processing 
plants and their product. The 
House is almost certain to pass 
a similar bill, since all outstand- 
ing issues on this question have 
been settled. All processors 
would be required to accept in- 
spection no later than Jan. 1, 
1959. 

Deferred grazing payments. 
This legislation is final, and has 
been signed into law. Payments 
are to be made to ranchers in 
drought counties both for limit- 
ed use and non-use of rangeland. 
Size of checks will be based on 
estimated rental values of the 
land concerned. The program is 
being handled by county ASC 
offices. 

Soil Bank. Legislative changes 
have been talked, but probably 
won't be made. Democratic Con- 
vressmen are confining them- 
selves to criticism of the bank- 
ing operation which USDA is 
attempting to “tighten up”. 


Ave Reprints Available? ... 
Gentlemen 

The article by Robert T. Oliver, en 
titled What Price Do You Pay for 
Arguments You Win” in the April issue 
of your magazine has ome to my at 
tention. We are inquiring if reprints of 
this article might be available and on 
what basis..-Ward L 


state soil conservationist, Indiana 


Studor, assistant 


Reprints are not available, but you 
have OUT permisston fo re produce it and 
Another article by 
Editor 


use it in your worl 


Dr. Oliver is in this issue 


Dear Herb 

I want to commend your magazine for 
the excellent article on “Agriculture” by 
Jean Ferguson in April, Better Farming 
Method 

Personally I would like at least 20-50 
reprints or more for recruiting new stu 


dents in my vocational agriculture cl 


as well as handing one to the present 
students This is a story which must get 
wide circulation and be told to farmes 

everywhere. Each year we are losing a 
terrific number of wood intelligent boy 

to other fields. They either drop out of 


vo-ag or never enter because dad has 
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them convinced farming is a risky o¢ 
cupation and the future looks dim 
Please send the reprints and bill me 
This would make a good talk to present 
before local Granges, PTA, FFA. ban- 
quets, Farm Bureau meetings, and be 
fore other civic groups.-H. C. Horst- 


man, vo-ag instructor, Anna, O 


No reprints available, H. C., but you 
have our permission to reproduce this 
Glad it is of addi 

Editor 


story for your use 


tional service to you 


Please Send Tear Sheets... 
Dear Herb 

Twenty-three vo-ag departments in 
Central Michigan are planning their 
eventh annual leadership training schoo] 
for FFA chapter officers . We are 
earching for materials to present to 
boys in the position of FFA chapter 
leaders to give them a greater prospec- 
tive 

Would it be possible to send tear 
sheets of the articles by Dr. Robert T 
Oliver?—D. G. Cronkhite, 
Michigan Vo-Ag 


secretary 
treasurer, Teachers 


Assn 


Yes indeed! We immediately sent Don 
tear sheets of the four articles we have 
published by Dr. Oliver They are 
dandies, aren't they? —Editor 


More Opportunities 
Overlooked . . . 
Dear Mr. Schaller 

We were chagrined to find in the April 
issue of Better Farming Methods an 
article by Jean Ferguson entitled, “Agri- 
culture” which indicated that students 


in nursery management were not liste 

in all five categories for caree At the 
present time, I have in t 
for trained people for at least 25 or 30 


lie reque 


jobs, and if we had graduates available 
they could certainly be ted into any 
of these five categorie would be in 
great demand, equal! much so a 
students in pomology or vegetable crop 

I merely draw this to your attention 
as a matter of information, and it is by 
no means a complaint t naturally 
strikes me because of reat inad- 
equacy to supply students for the many 
openings that are ava e in nursery 
management and ornamental horticul- 


ture in general Prof. D ild P. Watson 
Department of Horticulture Michigan 
State University 


Others, too, wrote of « ons made 
in detailing the opportunitie in agru ul 
ture. The field holds mucl promise and 
many jobs. It is almost impossible to 
list all the fields with each and every 


opportunity available Editor 


Article Creates Interest... 
(Editor's Note: These eatew of the 


many letters received commenting on the 
article “Revolution in A lture” that 
appeared in the April i e of Better 
Farming Methods. The yd article in 


this series will be found in this issue 
entitled: “Today's Chanae and Tomor 
row's Farmers.) 


Dear Mr. Schaller 


I was very much interested to rea 
the challenging article by J. H. Florea ir 
the April issue of Better Farmi: 
Methods 

This is one of the t ignificant 
articles I have seen ji nan week 
Florea’s predictions ar imilar te 
some of my own. think I believe 
that expansion of cont marketir 
into several phases of a iltural pro 
duction may be the wa which we 
will bring about a mu eeded in 
provement of our marke tem 


Charles B. Shuman, pre ent. Americar 
Farm Bureau Federatio 


Dear Herb 
Thank you for sendi: \pril issue 
of Better Farming Met with the 


“Why don't you mo 
You'll kill yourself 


farm.” 


- @- 
ie — p= 
54, ) 
- | 
J 


st 
I think that the family type of 


larm 
organization can irvive the technolog 
ical revolution It has tremer u tay 
ing powe! based on an ability to reduce 
the family level of livir hard time 
Of course, the more the far farm 
embraces the new technology and a 
quires high overhead costs, the harder 
it becomes to weather an economic storm 


Don Paar lberg 
USDA 


by pulling in the belt 


assistant to the Secretary 


Dear Mr. Schaller 

Thank you for forwarding a 
Better Farming Methods 
attention to the article 
Agriculture.” 

I feel 
shall be 


copy ol 
and calling my 
“Revolution in 


and | 


articles 


well timed 
interested in future 


the article is 


relative to it. I have the greatest con- 
fidence in the work being done by our 
county agents and other agricultural 
workers on the local level There is no 
doubt but that each must be ready to | 


accept and advocate changes which will 
in the long run be of the greatest benefit 
Allen J. Ellen- 
Agricul- 
States Senate 


to our farm population 
der, Chairman, Committee on 


ture and Forestry, United 


* 


Terramyein for Bloat 
Three years of field 
research work at the Pfizer 
tural Research and Development 
Center, Terre Haute, Ind.. 
that Terramycin added to the ration 
or salt mixture 
cattle bloat. 


and 


Agricul- 


testing 


indicates 


will help prevent 


The U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- | 


of this 
broad-range antibiotic in cattle feed 


tration has accepted the use 


or salt. Terramycin will reduce the 
incidence and everity of bloat in 
cattle On pasture a Ve l] a in the 


feedlot 


Roy Baker, Arkansas state champ in 4-H 
electricity from the Gosnell Club, North 
Mississippi county, demonstrates safety 
and adequate wiring needs with an electric 


display board. Roy demonstrates how a 
larger wire furnishes more light and 
power than a wire that is too small to 


carry the load. By the use of a bare wire 
and a penny, he shows how the use of the 
penny can burn Then 
as a clincher, he uses a motor, brake, and 
scale to show how the 


your house down 


motor will furnish 


more power when adequate wire is used 


f 


GRAIN SANITATION 


(The following is a special report on Douglas TETRAKOTE, and 


how it is used in the battle against insect infestation in farm 
stored grain.) 


What Is TETRAKOTE? 


TETRAKOTE is a liquid grain protectant! It 
that is applied to grain before it goes in 
infestation develops. TETRAKOTE protects grain 
tion by grain destroying insect 


to 


How Long Does TETRAKOTE Protection Last? 


When applied as directed, 


up to 12 months or: 


TETRAKOTE protection last f 
longer. 


Where Has TETRAKOTE Been Used? 


TETRAKOTE has been 
of six longer, 
and on grain in flat 
TETRAKOTE are: terminals, 


houses, bean plant 


1 on prain t 


farm, in 


successfully use 


months or on-—the 


storage facilitie Am 
mills, country tati 
and rice mill 


When Has TETRAKOTE Been Used? 


Since TETRAKOTE is 
kills bugs after 
grain before it foes 


a protectant (as opposed t 


they have infested the grail: it 


into storage. Since grain 


free when it comes from the fields, thi is an t 
treat the grain. When grain is being resealed 

loan regulations or when grain is being turned 

times to apply TETRAKOTE. Experience ha hown t t 
TETRAKOTE is applied during the cold, winte: 


of the liquid deposited on 
effectiveness i: 


the grain is 


increased 


TETRAKOTE Does Not Harm the Grain 


When TETRAKOTE is 
effects 
qualities of the grain 


applied according to d 


whatsoever on the eating, millin I it 


TETRAKOTE Is Economical to Use 


The initial cost of TETRAKOTE is exceedingly low 
using TETRAKOTE is even more evident when 

made possible by its use. Past records hav A 
can cause damage amounting to up to $1.00 | 


i 
graded 


than 2c 


yrain TETRAKOTE can be ipplied to t 
The wisdom of applyiny 


FREE MOVIE AVAILABLE TO HELP PROMOTE GRAIN SANITATION 


Douglas has a 16 color film fo D 
"The Hungry Horde" vividly tel] the story f 
and how to conquer this menace. Also avai! 


ional material Write for bot 


a supply of educat 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


North Kansas City, Missouri 


620 East 16th Avenue 
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Water Runs Deep. they 
—hut Does 


It? 


Do you communicate when you listen? 


Here is a discussion on how you can 


do it. and what effect it has on your 


audience 


@ IT IS AN OLD idea that people 

who don’t say much are probably 
profound. The idea is as false as it 
Is farnilias 

On the contrary, it is usually true 
that the man who doesn’t say much 
doesn't have much to. say Dull 
brains make for dull tongues 

Ideas, like tools, get dull and rusty 
from lack of use. They need to be 
brought forth out of the secret 
place ; in our minds and to be 
viven precise form and definition in 
words. A thought that is not ex 
pressed is shapeless and shadowy 
Putting it into precise language 
clarifies and defines it-—-and reveals 


both its weakness and its strength 


Communicate by Listening 


Nevertheless, the popular notion 
that still water runs deep can’t be 
all wrong. Unless it were at least 
partly true. it couldn't possibly be 
so widely believed. And it is akin to 
another popular idea that is also 
partly true and partly wrong 
namely, that listening is the most 
valuable of the communicative arts 

We have all learned from experi- 
ence that people who speak seldom, 
or slowly, or with a long pause be- 
fore they answer a question are 
likely to be heard with heightened 
respect They often are given credit 
for a wisdom more profound than 
can be discovered in the bare text 
of their remarks 


Why should this be so? 


Prattlers Are Boring 


One reason surely is that we are 
all tired of prattlers——of idle tongues 
that clackety-clack on and on, run- 
ning with an all-but perpetual 
motion, while the minds that should 
be controlling them are off wool- 
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yathering on a vacation 

Another reason is that habitual 
quickness of speech in the give-and 
take of conversation is often the 
result of shallow thinking. The mind 
that doesn't take time to think may 
give off more sparks than genuine 
light 

Still another reason for the high 
regard given to slow and infrequent 
speakers is that those who always 
speak up quickly often pitch their 
remarks on a razor edge of sharp 
emotionalism. Feelings, attitudes, 
and prejudices always, for all of us, 
lie close to the surface, ready to be 
fired off by any conversation 
spark. But once expressed, they 
fizzle out, leaving behind them no 
more substance than the dying 
swish of an expired Fourth of July 
cartwheel 


Slow Speaker Receives Merit 

The one who speaks seldom may, 
we trust, be thinking—even when 
there is no solid evidence to bolster 
up such faith. 

The one who speaks slowly, clear- 
ing his throat as a signal, and utter- 
ing an admonitory “Hmmmmn!” 
some dozen seconds or so before his 
words begin to emerge with stately 
reticence, is at least giving his mind 
time to exercise a thoughtful con- 
trol. Someone has defined education 
as learning how to delay decisions 

on the theory that two thoughts 
are often better than one. 

Finally, the slow speaker gives his 
listeners plenty of time to exercise 
their own minds on the topic, and 
to fill in the voids in the speakers 
thought. Hence he gets a degree of 
credit not only for his own ideas 
but for theirs, as well 

So for all these reasons, mankind, 
out of many generations of experi- 


By Robert T. Oliver 
Head Department of Speech 


Pennaylvania State Unive ty 


ence, has formulated such aphorisms 
as, “Still water runs deep,” and 
“Silence is golden.” Many a man has 
come home from a party regret- 
ting the many opportunities for 
silence which he had missed 

However, there are many ways 
of being silent, just as there are 
many ways of speaking Silence can 
be empty or full, dead or vibrant 
with responsivenes 

“Silent Cal” Coolidge is said to 
have listened his way into every 
office in Northhampton; then into 
the governorship of Massachusetts; 
and finally into the presidency of the 
United States. Yet his intimates de- 
scribed him as a veritable chatter- 
box in private conversation. He 
knew when to listen and when to 


talk. 


This Man a Listener 


The best listener I know is my good 
friend, Colonel Ben C. Limb, the 
Republic of Korea Ambassador to 
the United Nations. When we lived 
in Washington D.C., my wife and I 
frequently invited him to our home 
in the evenings, usually with other 
people who wanted to meet him. 
And without exception, before such 
an evening would end, one or more 
of the visitors would draw me aside 
to say with genuine admiration, 
“Ambassador Limb is a truly won- 
derful person.” 

I got to watching him, to see if I 
could learn the secret of his charm. 
And I decided it is twofold: both 
his ability to listen and his ability 
to speak. 


Expressions Can Be Attentive 


The Ambassador has an extremely 
mobile and expressive face. (I 
wonder how the idea ever developed 
that Orientals are impassive!) As 
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HE BUILT A UNIQUE SMOKEHOUSE! 


Texaco Consignee R. J. Davis admires the ingenious smokehouse 

constructed by Rod Breaux, who farms 850 acres near Welsh, La. He 

simply put together an abandoned water tank, a door from an old 

house, and an empty Texaco oil drum to contain the wood fire. Cost 

practically nothing, and turns out delicious smoke d me ats! TEXACO PIRE CHIEF GASOLINE, 
Mr. Breaux is the inventor of several labor-saving devices to make rior power for low-cost operation 

lied to farme nge 

operation of his big farm easier and more economical. agony sem ae 
Mr. Davis has been a Texaco Consignee for 39 years, and has a here with L. L. Griffith of 

steady customer in Mr. Breaux, who has found that it pays to farm 


with Texaco products. neighborly deliveri« 


MARFAK LUBRICANT is delivered regularly FOR 27 YEARS ‘Texaco Consignee J Ben IN TOWN OR ON THE HIGHWAY 
by Texaco Consignee Vance Hutchison to Chase has been supplying the 2600-acre 44 states — there are Texaco Deal 
Johnnie Walden, farmer of Enterprise, Ala Goldman Plantation, Goldman, La., with top-octane “Texaco ky hief 
Mr. Walden agrees that Marfak is superior Texaco products exclusively. H. ‘T. Gold supercharged with Vetro 
because it won't drip out, wash out, dry out man, Jr. (right) has found that Advanced power and to cut en 

or cake up — adds to the life of farm ma Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil wear Texaco Fire Chief gaso 

chinery and prevents repair bills. Marfak proofs truck and tractor engines — gives price, both 100 Climate 
added power and longer engine life Havoline Motor Oil and Marfa 


lubricated bearings can take it 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY IT PAYS TO USE 


R VU iC 


DIVISION OFFICES) Ariane host 6, Ma Buffalo 9, N 1 Mont 4. Ill; 

Dallas 2 ex Denve ton lex Indianapolis 15, Calif; 

Minneapol Minn.; New Orleans | i. New York 17, N. Y.; Norte veattle 1, Wash THE 
TEXAS 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. COMPANY © 
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Wall We don't 
corn by the bushel 


ackly figger our 


he listened, he always leaned for- 
with every faculty alert, and 
and face reflecting the 
variations in the 


peaker, No 


he 


ward 
with his 
meaning of the 
matter what was said, 
di 


but 


encour- 


indicated any 
with it while 
devoted every 


ment listening, 
ource to 
aging the speaker and to absorbing 
shade of hi 

When he came to reply, he spoke 
with his and with a 
richly varied range of tonal inflec- 
tions. Often he would start by re- 
phrasing the heart of what had been 
aid, with a pause of inquiry, to 
make sure he understood it aright. 
Then, if he had to disagree with 
some of the ideas that had been ex- 
pre: ed, he would do 0 
context of the underlying 
which he and the 
ceding speaker shared in common 


every meaning 


entire body 


within a 
broad 


convictions pre- 


Give Credit to Others 
His 


cooperative— not 
tary 


creative and 


secretive and soli- 


silences were 


His listening was as active as 
speech. And in his 
own talk, he frequently interjected 
phrases such as, “A 


is most people’s 


you have said 
your own experience 


shows and “Judging from 


the examples you have given...” 

For the real master of communi- 
there is no solid barrier 
between silence and speech. Listen- 
ing and talking are interwoven, in 
his practice, like the warp and the 
woof of a piece of cloth When he 
standing at the 
threshold of his companion’s mind; 
and when he is talking, he invites 
his auditor to stand at the doorway 


cation, 


is listening, he is 


of his own thought. 

The poor listener is likely to be 
a poor talker as well. When others 
are talking, his mind broods apart, 
only half taking in what they have 
to say. And when he speaks up, he 
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aims his remarks over or around 
them, than straight to the 
heart of their concern 

talk is like 
two busy town 
with equal 
directions. If 


rathe 
Good a highway be- 
The traffic 
facility in both 
of this 
artery of communication is blocked, 
the traffic on both sides is snarled. 

The effective individual uses 
silence as he uses talk—with an 
desire to share. 


tween 


either side 


eager and generous 
End 
* 


Douglas Chemical Company 
Offers Inspection Service 
and of the 
Douglas Chemical Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., became students again re- 
cently. Donald Wilbur, Kansas State 
College, Department of Entomology, 
led the group in a discussion of the 
habits and behavior of some 10 grain- 


Salesmen executives 


destroying insects that annually dam- 
ave stored wheat 
The Douglas firm manufac- 
tures insecticides used in the fumiga- 


rice, and other 


grains. 


tion and preservation of stored grains, 


This meeting heralded the intro- 


Contour Demonstration 


IDEAS that WORK 


duction of a new Do is Grain Sani- 
Service. The service will 
(1) Inspec- 
detectior 


tation 
consist of four fur 
tion, (2) valuation 
(4) correction, and will be 


ithout charge to com 


and re port 
vailable 
mercial grain storage operations im- 
mediately 

Douglas officials « iined that they 
hope that their n¢ free grain sani- 


will 


interests of 


tation inspection s¢ enable 
the commercial storage 
the country to bett combat insect 


infestation, 


* 


Processed Barley is Better 

Washington researchers 
that 
grains in an 
until they 
drying the grain and 
sults in a better feed 


have found 
soaking barley or other cereal 
wate! 
then 
rinding it, re- 
The 
the improved results i 
unlocks 
formerly inaccessible in the grain 
In tests with chick 
found that 
pounds more per ton of 


treated barley thar 


equal weight of 
absorb all the water 
reason for 
that 
carbohydrates 


wate! 
some ol! the 


and poults, they 
gained 190 
feed on the 


birds had 


untreated 


No Contouring 
TTT 


| 


| 
| 


Farming by the Lay of the Land 


Contouring 


| 


| 


10120 


This demonstration can be used suc- 
cessfully to describe how water is saved 
from run-off on the land by the method 
of contour farming. Too, it demon- 


Now of 


> 


Cap or tray 
BRACE to collect runoff 


L 


strates good soil erosion 
measures. 

In the diagram above, corrugated 
cardboard is used to represent both 
contoured and uncontoured land.. The 
same amount of water is poured on 


each cardboard. Observation shows 


preventive 


CORRUGATED CARDBOARD 


that water on the uncontoured land, 
represented by the cardboard whose 
channels run up and down, runs off 
rapidly with very little absorption. On 
the other demonstration, the 
“walked off,” and the absorption is 
greater, especially where the water is 
held in the crevices of the cardboard. 


water Is 


This points out very graphically why 
contour farming is not only helpful in 
cutting down erosion, but how 
moisture is retained for a long time on 
contoured land. See if it doesn’t make 
an effective demonstration for you.— 
Frank H. Cande. Conservation Aid, 
Walpole, Mass. 


soil 


Do you have an idea t 


works? Better 
Farming Methods will pm minimum of 
$5 for accepted ideas or t ng techniques 
that you have used suce fully in YOUR 
work with FFA, 4-H, or { ers 
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DYNAFOS dicalcium phosphate works 
harder nutritionally than any source 
containing “phantom” phosphorus 


ODAY’S farm animals grow faster and pro- 

duce more when modern, hard-working 
dicalcium phosphates replace unprocessed, 
raw phosphates in the ration. 

Why this difference? 
raw phosphates contain high percentages of 


Feeding trials show 


phosphorus phosphorus 


that’s biologically unavailable. It does not 
contribute to feed performance ... can pe- 
nalize the entire ration. 

Such evidence has led to a re-evaluation 
of all feed phosphorus sources, including 
such old standbys as bone meal. 

Dicalcium phosphates are chemically pro- 
duced, which permits positive control of 


nutritional quality. They are consistently 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS &% 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... 


high in biological availability 
fluorine content, 

These advantages tell why many feed 
manufacturers now fortify feeds with mod 
ern dicalcium phosphate products like Inte: 


national’s hard-working Dynamic Dynato 


Get detailed data in this FREE BOOK 


the fact 
phosphoru Ource 
bool it 
latest scientific de 
in phospho 
cluding re 
college ind ¢ 
tions. Writ 


VICE 


dynatos 


parti nt 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO € 
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@ SPRINKLER IRRIGATION is ac- 

cepted in all areas of the world as 
a profitable farm tool. The investment, 
properly managed, can bring greater 
than would 
seemed possible 20 years ago. 


returns to agriculture 
have 

However, a sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tem often is the yreatest single in- 
vestment the farmer has ever made— 
even greater than the original invest- 
ment in the farm in many instances. 
What should the grower know in 
order to make that investment a 
known profit item in the ledger? 

The sales engineer might do a fine 
job in the original design of the sprin- 
kler system complying with all the 
accepted hydraulic standards. Yet, he 
could fail miserably in doing a com- 
plete job of making certain the grower 
can use this system to his greatest 
profit. Such responsibility goes beyond 
the sales engineer. It goes to the very 
heart of the entire concept of good 
agricultural practices. 


Understand Irrigation 


Good agricultural practices should 
involve a full understanding of irri- 
gation agriculture. It is the responsi- 
bility of agricultural research groups, 
both public and private, to develop all 
the interrelating facets of irrigation 
agriculture and properly disseminate 
such information. 

It is the responsibility of the sales- 
man, the government agriculture 
worker and the farm manager to make 


certain the grower has available all 
information necessary to make opti- 
mum profits from the use of his in- 
vestment in a_ sprinkler irrigation 
system. This involves integrated in- 
formation from specialists soils, 
seeds, crops, fertilizers, chemicals, cul- 
tivation practices and irrigation. 


Plan for Profit 


There are two important phases of 
sprinkler irrigation which lead to- 
ward more profit for the user. 

First, the system must be planned 
for profit. In order to arrive at the 
correct hydraulic design, many factors 
must be taken consideration: 
General layout of the field; topog- 
raphy; source of water; type and cost 
of power available; infiltration rates 
and moisture-holding capacities of 
soil types involved; cropping program 
(both present and anticipated); root- 
ing characteristics of crops involved 
and the moisture requirements for 
those crops. 

There are other factors such as 
available labor, marketing facilities 
for the crops, etc., that must be taken 
into consideration also 


into 


Use System Properly 

The second phase which enables the 
grower to profit by his investment is 
the proper use of his sprinkler irriga- 
tion equipment. Let’s assume for the 
moment that a properly designed 


Sprinkler irrigation is a profitable farm 
tool—if managed wisely and used correct- 
ly. (Photo courtesy W. R. Ames Company) 


sprinkler irrigation system is avail- 
able to the grower. Our consideration 
now involves the proper use of that 
equipment. 

Most 


about 


farming revolve 
two principle 
crops with the othe 
within soil-building pro- 
grams. An efficiently used sprinkler 
system can be applied to all crops on 
the farm with beneficial But 
it takes a bit good 
understanding of crop water require- 
ments and actual moisture use 


operations 
one or “cash” 
falling 
rotation 


crops 


results 
of planning, a 


Consider Longer Use 


A point of simple mathematics: If 
a $6,000 system is used only 50 per- 
cent of the time (for example, only 
during daylight hours), it is possible 
that with a little more effort and bet- 
ter planning, a $3,000 system utilized 
24 hours a day might do the job 
equally well. 

It is important to stress the word 
“might,” because we could get carried 
away with the mathematics and for- 
get other important factors, having 
disastrous financial results. But the 
point to remember is that one should 
get maximum use from a system. 

The basic principle of irrigation 
farming is to keep crops growing at 


Tips for ag leaders to help farmers 


Use Sprinklers for More Profit 


By Robert ©. Mueller 
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A REPORT TO AGRICULTURAL 


FOR BROILERS, 


LEADERS 
LAYERS, 


ON ANTIBIOTICS IN 
TURKEYS, SWINE AND 


HIGH 
CALVE 


Do you really know which is “best”? 


Baciferm is spe 


CSC Baciferm 
in the 


There isn’t a “‘best.’’ All the evidence shows that both types of antibiotic 
give excellent results. Broad spectrum, narrow spectrum — there isn’t a 
“‘best’”’ but there is a difference! Here are the facts. 


too 


new form 


“Spectrum”? — is not the key to 
effectiveness. know 
that the word “spectrum” has little or 


Bacteriologists 
no meaning in the relatively narrow 
field of high-level feeding. No antibi 
otic can hit all bacteria nor needs to 
The 
but rather specificity of activity 
biotics should be 


cific ability to fight 


criterion Is not range of activity 
Anti 
judged on their spe- 
secondary invaders 
without harming the beneficial 


stinal tract 


many 


bacteria in the inte 


Bacitracin 
Key to Baciferm 
tracin — the 


selective activity. 
effectiveness 1: 
with selective 
special ability of 
control the 
“bugs” while at the it leaves 
unharmed and in full production the 
that valuable 
mins and other growth factors 


baci 
antibiotic 
That's the 
bacitracin to 


activity 


harmful 
same time 


bacteria produce vita- 


Baciferm patrols full length of in- 
testinal tract. Baciferm goes to work 
in the intestinal tract, safeguards its 
it does its highly 
selective and effective job. This impor- 


entire length, where 


tant advantage of Baciferm means no 


cD 


Makers of Hi-D 


upset of the normal balance of bacteria 
in the intestinal tract. While the tetra 
cyclines may also do a top job on bac 
teria, they do not discriminate between 
and beneficial 
Result? The system i 


additional invasion 


dangerous organisms 
left wide open to 
of trouble. Gram 
for gram, bacitracin provides all the 
benefits the tetrac without 
the great risk of creating a dangerous 
imbalance 


yclines do 


of micro 
intestinal tract. 


organisms in the 


There’s more to Baciferm than 
antibiotic. That's the of the 
feeds that There's 
more to it than just antibiotic. Baciferm 
supplements are natural fermentation 
products that contain 


beauty 


contain Baciferm 


in addition to 
disease-fighting bacitracin A 
value of feed extra: 
teen (14) as follow 
min Bis, pantotheni 
acid vitamin K, 
otin, 


bonus 
How many? Four 

riboflavin, vita 
folic 
thiamin, bi 
pyri 
(including 6 
amino acids) and unidentified growth 
factors 


acid, niacin 
choline 


para amino benzoic acid 


doxine, inositol, protein 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPT. COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 wanicon 


Ammonium 


Nitr 


ite 


Fertilizer 


stability 


ing and storage 


greater 


The evidence speaks for 
In test after test 

reports, college 

keeps adding up to one 
biotic now used in 
performance of I 
nothing better for } 
and stress 

on mortality 
stimulating appet 


tock b 
prohit 


and lives 
into the 


Broilers, layer 

calves all bes 
When 
giving good 
all the fact 


effectivene 


you 


proot of performamn 


The Feed That Contains 


Grows Profits! 


f 


and PEAK 
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a maximum rate so as to produce the 
highest quantity and quality for earli- 
est maturity dates. In order to do this 
and use the system efficiently, opera- 
tion must be based on applying water 
when and where the crops need 
moisture 

It is equally as serious and costly 
to apply too much water as not 
enough. Optimum growth is main- 
tained by filling the soil profile back 
to field capacity when the level of 
available moisture is reduced to about 
50 percent. Don’t put on too much or 
too little water to bring the moisture 
level back to field capacity 

The normal tendency is to put on 
too much water. “If a little is good, 
more is better.” That might apply to 
many things in everyday life, but it 
could be very costly to the irrigating 
farmer. 

If your automobile gas gauge indi- 
cated your tank required 10 gallons to 
bring it up to the full mark, it would 
be wasteful to attempt to run in more 
than that. Equipment is on the market 
to measure the available soil moisture 
to give you the same degree of control 
for your irrigation water, 


Each Crop Is Different 


Each crop has its own characteristic 
consumptive-use rates for moisture 
Your sprinkler system is designed for 
peak use. By taking advantage of 
the variation in consumptive use by 
the different crops on the farm, a 
more efficient operation can be main- 
tained, thus offering greater profit to 
the growe1 

For example, note the graph (Fig 
1) showing the use rates for various 
crops in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona. These may not apply to the 
crops in your area, but similar infor- 
mation is available. Note how the 


crops peak at different times. Also 
note the reduced moisture require- 
ments for periods other than during 
the peak 

The grower can take advantage of 
these low-use periods on one crop to 
extend his sprinkler system’s use to 
other crops for which a more limited 
total application is required. 

Figure II shows moisture with- 
drawal patterns for field corn grown 
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Moisture Pattern For Normal Root Lone 


Carr Presser, Woshington 


Fig tt 


in Ohio, Washington, and Georgia 
Corn requires maximum moisture 
during the silking stage. The moisture 
extraction pattern for corn experi- 
ments at Prosser, Wash., is shown in 
Figure III. 

Ideal alternate crops on which to 
extend the use of sprinkler equipment 
are the small grains—oats, wheat, rye, 
and barley. Figure IV shows the 
measured daily moisture-use rate in 
Amarillo, Tex., for winter wheat. Note 
the peak use is from the boot to the 
head stage, which in this area comes in 
April and May. 

An interesting change in extraction 
patterns between fall and spring sea- 
son is shown in Figure V. This is a 
good example of the advantage of “off- 
season” irrigation. Small grains re- 
quire only about 14 to 22 total inches 
of water per season, depending on 
the length of the growing period (the 


Rote of Woter Use by 


longer the season, the greater the 
moisture requirement). But the avail- 
ability of ample moisture during the 
critical peak use will pay off hand- 
somely. 

When grain is used as a nurse crop 
for legumes, healthy growth of the 
latter can be assured by sprinkling 
after the grain harvest. A summer 
seeding of pasture will also get a 
good start before frost after perhaps 
one irrigation. 

To fully utilize a sprinkler system 
on crops other than the main cash 
crop, it is important that the irrigat- 
ing grower understand the principle 
yardstick that makes it possible. 

Sprinkler systems are designed for 
peak moisture consumption. This is 


necessary in order to provide ample 
system capacity during maximum 
moisture requirement of crops. It is 
costly and could be damaging to irri- 
gate throughout the season at peak 
capacity of the system 

During the period before and after 
peak consumption, the water applica- 
tion can be cut down. In other words, 
the crop can be irrigated in less time 
than is required during peak use. Re- 
member to fill the soil profile just to 
field capacity. Excess water perco- 
lates deep beyond the root zone and 
is wasted. 

Use this extra time and water to 
advantage by irrigating other crops 
on your farm.—End 


Winter Wheat Amarillo, Texas 
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It’s how you get milk 
out of the cow... 
not what you put it in! 


FREE 


COMPARISON TEST PROVES 


LAVAL 


“CONTROLLED MILKING” 
GETS MILK OUT 
FASTER, CLEANER, SAFER!:. 


See for yourself . . . on your ownherd .. . why 
De Laval is the most profitable way to milk 


your cows. Discover how De Laval’s exclusive 

Controlled Milking'’ means cleaner, faster, 
more complete and uniform milking. Learn why ei 
De Laval features like ‘'Full-Flo'’ Teat Cups, 


‘HEART OF metered pulsation control, lower vacuum and 
easier cleaning mean positive protection for 


THE MATTER... your cows...save time and work...cut your 


production costs and give you higher profits. 


Only De Laval gives you the 


ideal pulsation rate... perfect Get all the money-making facts through a 
DE LAVAL FREE COMPARISON TEST 
means uniform milking 

high, even production . . . pro ...Just send this coupon—today! 

tects your cows provides 


highest milk profits! 


DE 1 
" The De Laval Separator Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. a 
¢ I’m willing to be shown. Please send me the name of my nearest . 
De Laval Dealer and tell him I'd like to try a De Laval Speedway 4 
Milker on my present vacuum line. i 
Name 
Town RFD State 

3 Name of Present Milker 1 milk cows 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York 427 Rand St, Chicago LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 © ne Ave. 
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Ry Dr. Lowell S. Hardin 


Agricultural Economist 


Purdue University 


@ LOOKING BACK, the decade of 

the 1940's was one of all-out 
agricultural production. Under stim- 
ulus of war, patriotism, and profit, 
American farmers applied new tech- 
niques at a rapid rate 

Now, three-fourths through the 
1950's yesterday's pioneering tech- 
niques have become commonplace; 
agricultural science has become of 
aye 

Looking ahead, the 1960's are 
shaping up as a period of increased 
competition in the market place, a 
decade in which “know why” be- 
comes fully as important as “know 
how”. The number one requirement 
for success in farming tomorrow 
may well be management skill. The 
art of agricultural production, though 
still important, will be secondary to 
the science of production and man- 


mement 


Whi this Forecast? 


Technical changes generated by 
science set off a chain reaction. 
Neither genetics nor nutrition nor 
automation alone brought mass pro- 
duction to the broiler business. All 
of these facto: plus disease preven- 
tion, environmental control, trans- 
portation, ma merchandising and 
other ingredients had to be welded 
tovether into a new production 
process 

Herein lies the genius and 
mniportance ot management. 

How can I combine individual, 

technologies into a whole new 

production process; a system of 
production (and perhaps of 
marketing) which previously 

did not exist? A scheme of 

operation which is more effi- 

cient, more profitable than the 
one my neighbors and competi- 
tors are now using? 

This is the challenge to agricul- 
tural leadership—now and in the 
decade ahead. How do we acquire 
management skills? How do we be- 
come creators of improved systems 
of production? By what devices can 
we predict the probable outcome of 
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Today’s Changes— 


and Tomorrow's Farmers 


our new scheme prior to costly ex- 
perimentation? 

Analysis of trends and review of 
projections by others give us some 
insights. Here are some guesses 
concerning farms of the future 

1. We are going to use ever- 
increasing amounts of capital—per 
farm and per man. 

Dr. V. W. Ruttan (Purdue) ex- 
pects a doubling of the $170 billions 
of capital now used in farm produc- 
tion by 1975. In 1945 on our central 
Indiana account farms, medium size, 
total capital invested per man was 
$22,400. In 1955, capital invested per 
man on these farms was $49,310. 

2. We'll continue to have (a) wide 
year-to-year fluctuations in net farm 
income and (b) increases in cash 
expenses for purchased goods and 
services 

Technological advance has thus 
far done more to reduce risks due to 
weather, diseases and insects than 
to decrease price risk and uncer- 
tainty. But this same technical ad- 
vance means we must spend more 
for gasoline, fertilizer, irrigation, 
and related purchased services. 


THIS IS THE second article in 
a series of four plotting the 
changes in agriculture and pre- 
dicting some of the future trends 
as they might affect agricultural 
leaders and their profession. The 
first article entitled “Revolution 
in Agriculture” appeared in the 
April issue of Better Farming 
Methods and was authored by 
Harold Florea, editorial director, 
Watt Publishing Company. 

This article deals with the 
farmer in this changing scene of 
agriculture. It also makes some 
predictions as to the course agri- 
culture might take points 
up some areas of challenge to ag 
leaders. 

Succeeding articles in July and 
August will be written by Dr. 
Paul E. Miller, extension director, 
Michigan State College, who will 
discuss possible changes in the 
profession of extension workers, 
and Dr. H. M. Hamlin, head, agri- 
cultural education, University of 
Illinois, who will point the way 
for vo-ag workers. 


3. As farmers in the future we'll 
have more in common with manu- 
facturing businesses 

Farmers and non-farmers buy 
most of the ingredients of the things 
they sell. Both rely on many of the 
same agencies and institutions for 
services. This increases the bank’s 
or machinery or truck dealer’s busi- 
ness volume over what would be 
possible from farmers alone, in- 
creases its efficiency, provides im- 
proved service to farmers 

This is another way of saying that 
the “city limits” sign has virtually 
disappeared except as a geographic 
boundary. The farm and non-farm 
economy are closely intertwined 


Some Farms to Decrease 

4. The number of farmers will 
continue to decrease (this is one of 
the prices we pay for economic 
progress). 

In the next 15 to 20 years: 

/ Total acres used for farm pro- 
duction in the U.S. may change 
little. 

“ Farm labor force may decrease 
one percent pe! ear 

Total agricultural production 
may rise 142 percent per year. 


“ Rural residents and part-time 
farmers may increase mark- 
edly. 

One population projection sug- 


gests that if we reach 221 millions 
of people in the U.S. by 1975, only 
15 million (7 peres ill be farm 
people. Now about 22 millions (13 
percent) of our people are classified 
as farm population 


Family Farms to Stay 


5. Our farms of the future will 
remain predominantly commercial 
family, not large-scale units 

Now our farms will undergo 
marked changes in size, organiza- 
tion and maybe even in financial 
structure. The production unit 
with exceptions where gang 
can effectively 
likely to remain 


labor 
upervised—is 
predominantly a 
family-centered operation 
Why? Gains in efficiency 

associated with size in most 
types of farming apparently in- 
crease most rapidly up to a 
two-man unit. A family cen- 


& 


*HOOSE your farm chemicals with extra care 
C this season, especially the insecticides 
with which you dust or spray your garden and 
truck crops. Uncle Sam ts going to tighten up 
on present “sketchy” plant inspections 
crack down harder on chemical contamination 
of foodstuffs 


Under the Miller Bill, few agricultural pesti- 
cides enjoy the approved tolerances which 
have been granted to Fairfield Chemical’s tech- 
nical piperony! butoxide and pyrethrins. They 
are the active ingredients of the Pyrenone* con- 
centrates. When used according to directions, 
agricultural sprays and dusts based on Pyre- 
none may be used on growing crops — right up 
to the time of harvest. They not only leave no 
harmful residues, but they have no effect upon 


none 


the taste or flavor of treated farm produ 


Oilicial tolerances have also been granted for 
butoxide and pyrethrins when applied to stored 
grains. One application of Pyrenone Wheat 
Protectant, when used as directed, will pro 
tect stored wheat against insect damave for an 
entire storage season. It’s the same with Pyr 

none Grain Protectant —a special formula 
tion that repels repeated insect attacks upon 
corn, popcorn, buckwheat, barley, rye and 
rough rice 


For immediate supplies of Pyrenone-based 
crop sprays .. . crop dusts and grain pro 
tectants, see your local dealer. Or contact 
Fairfield Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, 1006 Grand Avi 


Kansas City, Mo. 


*Reg. U Pat. Off Frat 


Sales Headquarters: 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 


OTHER FMC CHEMICAL DIVISIONS: WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALI Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals, Carbon 
WESTVACO MINERAL PRODUCTS Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicala © BECCO CHEMICAL Meroryuen Chemicala 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL Insecticides, Fungicides and Industrial ulphur © OWIO-APEX Plasticizera and Kening * FMC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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tered, commercial farm can be 

a three or four-man business. 

This means upwards of $200,- 

000 invested. And the acreage 

and numbers of animals this 

force can care for 18 larger 
than many realize. 

When the unit gets larger, dis- 
economies enter in—except with un- 
usual management or circumstances. 
Remember the variability in income 
expected under point 2. The family 
farm can “roll with the punches.” 
The large scale, corporate, salary 
organization has neither the flexi- 
bility or built-in incentive system 
of a_ well-organized, commercial 
family farm 


More Renters Perhaps? 


Yes, we may have more renting, 
fewer owner-operators. We may 
even have corporate type financing 
of family farm units. But we are 
likely to preserve the efficiency and 
ingenuity of the family-farm struc- 
ture. 

6. These farms will be producing 
in a market environment where 
highly standardized products are 
required 

Food retailers will demand uni- 
form production to specifications of 
time, form, package, place, quality, 
and size. Literally, they will seek 
products of  peas-in-a-pod  uni- 
formity 

It is likely that in this area of 
competition in the market place that 
the commercial family farm will 
mect its most severe threat. For it 
is in this quarter that much of the 
pressure for integration is generated. 


What about Integration 


Because of the current concern 
over vertical integration, some ob- 
servations pertaining to this de- 
velopment are singled out for sepa- 
rate discussion 

How are pressures of the market 
place felt? It may be reasoned that 
developments in scientific farming 
proceed in somewhat this sequence 

1. In the earlier stages of a pro- 
duction science as in agriculture, we 
try to learn enough about our en- 
vironment to adapt to it 

2. The impact of science ulti- 
mately is to move beyond adapta- 
tion to partial control 

3. With increasing control or 
ability to manipulate environmental 
forces and biological processes 
scheduled produc tion of large quan- 
tities of food and fiber products of 
predetermined characteristics be- 
comes possible 

4. Once such standardized pro- 
duction is possible probably even 
before the practice is widespread— 
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HOW MIGHT FARMERS be 
doing their job by 1975? Here 
are some suggestions by Dr. 
Hardin on specific points that 
may be common practice among 
American farmers. 

1. Greater confinement of live- 
stock. 

2. Air conditioning (environ- 
mental control) for animals. 

3. Predetermined performance 
built into breeding animals as is 
now becoming the case with 
crops, 

4. Some research break- 
through on industrial utilization 
of agricultural crops. This means 
some new or modified crops but 
counterbalancing developments of 
new substitutes for agricultural 
products. 

5. Automation on farms as 
huge quantities of energy become 
available in small packages. 

6. Increased degrees of special- 
ization, if the social environment 
permits competitive processes to 
operate. 

7. Regional specialization and 
intense interregional competition. 


modern mass distribution firms be- 
come interested. 

5. If existing producers are slow 
to apply newly-developed produc- 
tion techniques, distributors (or 
other non-farm groups) may stand 
ready to enter the production field 
(either directly or indirectly through 
financing or contracting). At this 
stave, the economics of the new 
production process probably is not 
known. 

6. If the integration process is 
carried to its ultimate conclusion, 
individual farm producers essen- 
tially become employees of the firm 
that is in fact the manager of pro- 
duction, processing and distribution. 
Or, individual farm producers may 
cooperate or otherwise to- 
gether to provide large quantities 
of standardized products on the 
schedule sought 


What Are Implications? 


The possibilities and problems of 
integration are not yet sufficiently 
clear to chart the path that farmers 
will follow. Whether the demands 
of the 1960's in the market place are 
met by integration or by other de- 
vices, agricultural leaders will need 
to give these and related questions 
serious thought: 

1. Since technology feeds on capi- 
tal, how do we feed adequate 
amounts into the farm plant? Some 
alternatives: 

Farmers lease from sup- 

pliers their machinery, 
equipment? 


Increase the proportion of 
farms owned by landlords? 

Let real estate carry a larger 
permanent debt load? 

Farmers lease farm struc- 
tures, service buildings from 
suppliers (private or coop- 
erative) ? 

2. Since shortage of managerial 
skills may be more critical than the 
supply of capital, how obtain this 
greater management input? 

” Field men employed by feed 
company, hatchery, dairy, 
cannery, marketing co-op or 
corporation to specialize in 
enterprise management? 

/ Professional farm managers 
employed directly by farm- 
ers or by cooperative organ- 
ization of farmers? 

“ More public service or 
training in management for 
adults through vocational 
education, extension service, 
farmer’s home administra- 
tion, soil conservation serv- 
ice, credit agencies? 

M Break management into dif- 
ferent levels of responsibility 
reducing the number of de- 
cisions to be made at pro- 
duction level as farms be- 
come more like factories? 

3. Because increasingly the em- 
ployment opportunities for farm 
youth are in the total agribusiness 
complex rather than in farming 
alone, how train for this potential? 

“ Reorganize curricula and 
in-service training for em- 
phasis upon _ agricultural 
science, business manage- 
ment? 

“ Appraise youth more fully 
of comparative opportuni- 
ties on the urban side of the 
city limits sign? 

If the above suggests more prob- 
lems than answers, that is the situa- 
tion in an industry which is chang- 
ing as rapidly as is agriculture. No 
matter if he had tried, in all of 
recorded history, an agriculturist 
could have found no more fascinat- 
ing period in which to be alive.—End 


* 


The modern Pierce quick coupler for 
sprinkler irrigation is a press-in type fit- 
ting which is hydraulically pressed into 
the end of aluminum tubing. It requires 
no rivets or bolts to hold it in place. It 
is precision-made of rolled steel. Write 
to R. H. Pierce Manufacturing Company, 
Eugene, Ore., for more information. 
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TIPS ON TRI 


by DINO,the Sinclair dinosaur 


Getting pretty 


c 
This dangerous looking character is the smoky, friend. 


son of County Agent Jim Frazee, Fabius, atin’ ai 

N.Y. The menacing weapon in his hands is E at n oil, 
a special bale handling tool invented by eh a 
Frazee. He took an old pitch fork, cut out rece 
the center tine, and welded a hay hook 
and a mower knife blade to it. This com- 
bination tool can be used to move the 
bales, cut the strings, and fork the hay. 


Sure is! Gobbles up oil lik 
a hungry hog in acorncrib. 
No time to fix it! 


IDEAS that WORK—— 
FFA Boys Clip Cows 


YEAR LATER 
| ONE YEAR 
This picture shows three of the Looks like stuck \ one YE 
Fosston, Minn., FFA boys at rings. You can restore What a differenc » DIN | 
work clipping a herd of 27 Hol- | Bee Ii all ve vit} 
steins. The Fosston FFA Chap- power and improve een fouling ali year WIT) 
ter has clipped over 200 head of performance with EXTRA DUT 


dairy cattle this fall and winter : 
as part of its community service SINCLAIR EXTRA been getting more powel 


activities. The vo-ag department DUTY MO R OIL- and pep ever since. 


has two clippers, both of which 
are “out” steady during late fall even under heavy —— 
and early winter. \ 

Practically all FFA members “gi loads. Why not 
have clipped their home-farm 
herds and several members vol- 
unteered to clip herds for other 
farmers. A fee of 25 cents per 
cow is charged for custom clip- 
ping. 

This provides a good project 
for our vo-ag department, and a 
readily accepted service for farm- 
ers in our community. It is a 
“doing to learn” practice that 
teaches the boy and influences the 
farmer. (KEditor’s note: At the 
left is Lee Frederick, vo-ag teach- a It’ mart farm management t 
er.)—Lee Frederick, vo-ag instruc- 


tor, Fosston, Minn. ed iipment extra protecti 


| 
Do you have an idea that works? \ , Refill now wim... 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 


minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or ne SINCLAIR EXTRA D 


teaching tec hnique that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work ' : 

with FFA, 4-H, or farmers ast Get the finest for your car, too! Ask your Sinclair Representa 
tive about Sinclair Extra Duty Triple X Multi-Grade Motor Oil 


From A & M to University 3S ’ 


The State Board of Agriculture of Petroleum 1 


Colorado announces that Colorado 
A & M College is now to be known / for every TOI 
as Colorado State University. The Oe gk 
change took place May 1 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N.¥ 
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Important new pest control 
dedicated 


Artiet’s conception of Shell Development Company’s 
expanded new Agricultural Research Center at Modesto, Calif. 


To strike more powerful blows 
against agriculture’s worst enemy, 
crop-destroying insects, Shell Devel- 
opment Company is consolidating and 
expanding its research facilities at 
Modesto, California. 


Upon completion in the fall of 1957, 
this agricultural research center will 
rank among the best equipped and 
most extensive privately maintained 
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laboratories in the world. A staff of 
more than 100 will explore every as- 
pect of pesticide research. The new 
laboratories will be composed of three 
specialized divisions: Biological Re- 
search, Chemical Research, and Prod- 
uct Application. 


The research facilities also include 
a well-established 142-acre experi- 
mental farm on which major economic 


research center 


progress agriculture 


crops are grown. This enables Shell 
researchers to conduct preliminary 
field tests for the development of new 
pesticides under actual farming con- 
ditions. 

Successful pesticides now available 
from Shell Chemical Corporation in- 
clude aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, Phos- 
drin* insecticides; ally] alcohol weed 
seed killer; D-D” and Nemagon* soil 


fumigants. With the addition of the 
Modesto center, Shell looks forward 
to the development of better pesti- 
cides for even more effective contro}. 


This is one of many ways that Shell 
Chemical Corporation is helping to 
build a better tomorrow for agricul- 
ture and industry through chemical 
research today. 


*Shell Chemical Trademark 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Sprinkler 


Ry BR. Thurmond 
Texas A & M College 


@ WHAT DOES IT COST to irrigate 
sprinkling? Will increased 
crop yields justify added cost? What 
are the expenses-—open and hidden? 

These are only three of the many 
questions that will be asked by thou- 
sands of farmers who are considering 
sprinkler irrigation this year. A sharp 
pencil to figure all these and 
other added costs will be helpful in 
obtaining practical answers on sprink- 
ler irrigation costs for an individual 
farm 


by 


used 


Conditions under 


which sprinkler 


irrigation can be used 


successfully 
likewise, wide variation 
can be Costs will 
not only Vary from one section of the 
country but from farm to 
farm depending on the size and type 
Total annual per acre 
cost figures obtained from other areas 
may be useful but may seldom fit an 
individual farm operation with a great 
degree of 


widely 
in cost 


vary 


expected 
to another 


ol operation 


Hccuracy 


Figure Per Acre Cost 


One of the most practical ways of 


expressing irrigation costs is on a cost 


per acre per year basis. This general 


ly means 


to the farmer as he i 
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What Does It Cost? 


This discussion lists the areas 


of cost to consider in designing. 


planning, and operating asystem 


familiar with per acre yields and pro- 
duction cost with the present farming 
conditions. 


Primary costs associated with estab- 
lishing sprinkler on new 
farms include of water 
supply, owning and operating equip- 
ment, labor, and costs due to more 
intensive farming. All of these costs 
may placed under the heading 
“Fixed Costs and Operating Costs.” 


irrigation 


those items 


be 


These Are Fixed Costs 

Fixed costs include expenditures for 
the initial outlay or capital investment 
including taxes and insurance. These 
costs are those costs associated with 
owning the capital investment. Annual 
fixed costs are determined by (1) the 
rate of depreciation of the capital in- 
vestment (2) the interest on borrowed 
money, or the interest which would 
have been obtained on the money had 
the investment not (3) 
taxes and insurance 

The rate of depreciation for any 
given item of irrigation equipment is 
determined primarily by the quality 
of the product, how well the equip- 
ment is matched to the job, extent of 
care and maintenance, and the hours 


been made; 


of use each year. Table I shows a 
ugvested depreciation period for 
components of an irrigation system 


The interest on capital expenditures 
associated with irrigation is deter- 
mined by the interest rate if money 
is borrowed. If the farmer has money, 
he should charge against the capital 
expenditure an interest rate just the 
same as though he had borrowed the 
money. Annual 
charges are generally 


for 


cost interest 
figured at one- 
half the interest rate because of de- 
preciation. 
Taxes and 


insurance generally 
amount to 


about 2 percent of the 
capital investment. In such a case 
annual fixed charges for taxes and 
insurance could be figured at 1 per- 
cent due to depreciation 

The fixed associated with 
sprinkler irrigation do not come in the 
form of monthly bills, consequently 
are easily overlooked once the equip- 
ment has been purchased. These costs 


costs 


are real and occur each year regard- 
less of the extent of operation 


List Operating Costs 

Operating costs are 
pocket expenses 
result of 


those out of 
occur as a 

Annual 
the fixed 
are variable 
to year de- 
number ol 


which 
actual operation 
operating costs differ from 
costs in that these cost 
and will vary from year 
pending on the 
operation in a particular year 


operation costs inelude 


days of 
Annual 


1. Annual expenditures for fuel o1 


electrical energy, and lubricants 
Annual expenditure: 


ior repairs 


and maintenance of equipment 
3. Annual expenditures for labor to 
move pipe and attend pumping 
and other equipment 
Operating costs a nfluenced by 
local prices paid lor tuel or electrical 
energy and labor, the total head 
against which water must be pumped 
the number of irrigations each year 
type of crop grown, and the design of 
the sprinkler systen 
Annual operating c can be com- 


puted when the design of the sprinkler 
system and other component feature 


have been completed. For a particular 


When figuring irrigation cost, such things 
as fertilizer, weed control, tillage prac- 
tices, and other factors need considering 


x 
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FOR BETTER FARM BUILDING 


Recommend Kaiser Aluminum Roofing 


Kaiser Aluminum Roofing gives farmers all of the benefits of 
aluminum, plus an unrivaled record of freedom from wind dam- 
age and nail pull-through. 

Big 48-inch Wide Sheets. Roofing time is cut to a minimum be- 
cause there’s only one lightweight sheet to handle instead of two. 
Fewer side laps save metal — make a tighter roof. 

Reflects Heat. Hot sun rays bounce off aluminum roofing sheets 
to keep building interiors up to 15 degrees cooler in summer. 
Poultry and livestock stay healthier. 

Rustproof, Corrosion Resistant. Aluminum can’t rust, never 
needs painting. Costly maintenance is eliminated. 


Attractive Deep Embossed Finish. Special embossed pattern 
finish diffuses light to greatly reduce glare. 


Lightweight. Strong, yet so light in weight that one man can 
install it—saving on labor. Permits lighter support—saving on 
lumber. 


FOR BETTER FARM IRRIGATION 


Recommend Kaiser Aluminum Irrigation Tubing—it’s Kladlined * 


Kaiser Aluminum Kladlined Irrigation Tubing gives farmers the 
greatest advantages of any irrigation pipe for sprinkler and gated 
systems... at no extra cost. 


Greatest Weight Advantage. Weighs less than 22 pounds}. 
1, the weight of galvanized. 


Greatest Bursting Strength. Hydrostatically tested with pres- 
sures of 450 p.s.i. Insures resistance to surge pressures, 


Greatest Torque Resistance. Under normal conditions, will not 
take a permanent set. Designed to resist twisting pressure as great 
as 9,800 inch pounds. Thus it’s ideal for wheel-move systems. 


Superior Crushing Strength. Up to 59 p.s.i.—6 p.s.i. above SIA 
design standards. Provides extra resistance to field-handling 
damage. 


Corrosion Resistant Cladding. Special alloy interior cladding 
greatly extends pipe life, regardless of water conditions. Klad 
lined pipe is essential for maximum life in areas subject to espe 
cially corrosive waters. 


*Trademark 
+All figures for 4 inct 


“a 


Kaiser Aluminum Roofing and Kaiser Aluminum 4 
Kladlined Irrigation Tubing increase farm effi- | 
ciency, at low cost, from the ground up. For further iC ser i l/ | | | | | 
information concerning either of these quality 
Kaiser Aluminum products please contact Kaiset1 
Aluminum Agricultural Research Service, Mer- 
chant Products Dept. CV, 919 N. Michigan Ave., See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR.” Alternate Tuesdays, NBC Network 
Chicago 11, Illinois Consult your local TV listing 


A Quality Line for Better Farm Building 
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FREE: 
_@ County Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers 


Agricultural 
Leaders 


LATEST INFORMATION ON 
PEPECTIVE FLY CONTROL in dairy 
barns and in poultry laying cage opera 
tions is included in this informative Fly 
Control Data Kit, along with technical 
data on Diazinon, literature, articles 


reports and bibliography 


Complete directions are given for the 
application of Diazinon as a residual 
spray in dairy barns and for direct ap- 
plication to manure cones in laying 
cage operations. Also included are tox- 
icity data, recommendations, precau- 
tions, scientific reports concerning the 
efficacy of the material 


One spraying of residual Diazinon on 
dairy barn walls and ceilings kills flies 
and retains this killing power 4-8 weeks. 
Diazinon sprayed on manure piles and 
other fly breeding areas strikes at the 
source of trouble — kills maggots on 
contact, before they develop into flies. 


Get the latest facts and reports on ef- 
fective fly control methods with resid- 
ual Diazinon. Mail the coupon below 
for your Fly Control Data Kit. 


ORIGINATORS OF Geiny DOT INSECTICIOES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, Dept. M 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 


Please send free Fly Control Data Kit 


Town State 
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TABLE 1 


SUGGESTED DEPRECIATION PERIOD 
FOR COMPONENTS OF 
AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


Depreciation 
Perio 
Years 
Well 25 
Pumps 15 
Power Units: 
Diesel 15 
LP-—G 12 
Gasoline, Tractor Fuel, etc. 9 
Air—Cooled engine, Gasoline 4 
Power Units, Electric 25 
Open Farm Ditches (permanent) 20 
Concrete Structures 20 
Concrete Pipe Systems 20 
Wood Flumes 
Pipe, water works class 40 
Pipe, steel, coated, underground 20 
Pipe, eluminum, sprinkler use 15 
Pipe, steel, coated, surface 
use only 10 
Pipe, steel galvanized, surface 
pipe 15 
Sprinkler heads 8 
*Land Grading none 
**Reservoirs none 


*Consider only interest on capital invest- 
ment. 

**E xcept where silting from watershed above 
will fill reservoir in an estimated period 
of years 


design there will be certain horse- 
power and labor requirements. With 
this information fuel consumption and 
man hours of labor per acre per irri- 
gation can be computed 


Design Affects Cost 


The design of a sprinkler irrigation 
system has a great influence on cost. 
Pumps and power units should be 
selected to fit the water supply. They 
should also operate at high efficiency 
under designed conditions in order to 
obtain lowest pumping cost 

Pipe line sizes influence the pump- 


ing head. A smaller pipe size for a 
given flow of water wil 

pumping head, requiring more horse- 
power at the pump. This will increase 


the cost of operation. The smaller pipe 


| increase the 


costs less initially and the fixed costs 
would be smalle 

So the engineer, in order to select 
the most economical pipe size from 
the fixed cost and operating cost 
standpoint, must make many calcula- 
tions, weighing carefully all cost fac- 
tors involved for a particular situa- 
tion. 


Don’t Forget Labor 


Labor costs for moving pipe vary 
considerably with moving procedure 
for the equipment involved and the 
spacing arrangement. Too many times 
consideration is given only to initial 
cost of the system with little regard 
to labor requirements to be involved 
in moving pipe 


For example full control on 


the main line from which several lat- 
erals operate will add to the initial 
cost giving a larger fixed cost pei 
year, but will reduce labor cost thu 
lowering annual operating cost 

Many other points must be consid- 
ered in arriving at a tem design 
which will operate iccessfully on an 
individual farm for a given set of con- 
ditions and yet be economical from 
both the fixed and operating costs 

When irrigation is established on 
any farm whether wat applied by 


sprinkling or by gravity method 
there are certain added costs ove1 
dryland operation. These added cost 


TABLE I! 
Suggested Items to Consider in Evaluating Sprinkler Irrigation Costs 


COSTS TOTAL | NUMBER | 
VRAR STS COST ACRES 


ER 
INITIAL Interest on PER YEAR PER IR | ACRE 
ITEM cosTs investment i. Fuel & YEAR GATED YEAR 


Water Supply 


1. From lerigetion 
fet 


Conveyance 


1. Open ditches 
2. Pipelines 
3. Other | 


Sprinkler Syster | 

| 

1. Pump & Accessories | 
ower unit 

3. Main line 

4. Laterale (complete) 

5. Lebor for moving 


6. Other 


Added Coste Due to More 


Intensive Parming 


Seed 

Fertilizer 

Estrea Ferm Equipment 
Eatre Insecticide 


Total edded costs per acre per year due to irrigetion 


Increased crop yields per acre ne 


Total annuel added irrigation costes per secre 
Unit price of crop 


lubricants 
2. Repairs 
3. Labor 


TOTAL 
sery to pay for added irrigation cost 
Yield per ecre necessary to pey for 
irrigetion costs 


| 

| | | 

— | | | 

— 
| | 

| 

| 

costes 
_ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!» 


result from the fact that irrigation 
farming is a more intensive type of 
operation than dryland farming 

Fertilizer requirements are greater, 
and insect problems and weed control 
more difficult. Possibly there will ex- 
ist need for additional farm equipment 
necessary to plant or cultivate new 
crops, or perform special tillage prac- 
tices which would not be necessary 
under dryland farming conditions. 

Extra land preparation measures 
may be required to assure better crop 
stands and maintain a high level of 
soil fertility. Then, too, if irrigation 
increases crop yields there will be ad- 
ditional harvesting and _ processing 
costs of the extra crop. These costs 
are over and above what would be 
incurred if irrigation were not prac- 
ticed and must be considered 


Estimate Irrigation Costs 


The items of costs associated with 
irrigation farming on any particular 
farm depend entirely on the _ indi- 
vidual conditions found. Under some 
conditions extensive expenditures 
may be required for developing and 
conveying water to the irrigated fields 
In other cases an adequate water sup- 
ply located adjoining the fields to be 
irrigated may be developed at rela- 
tively small costs 

Some of the main item to consider 
in estimating sprinkler irrigation costs 
are shown in Table II. Fixed and 
operating costs for the appropriate 
items can be computed and reduced 
to a cost per acre per year basis. Es- 
timates of the added cost per acre per 
year for the appropriate items re- 
ulting from more intensive farming 
can be entered 


Use this Formula 


The total annual added cost per acre 
due to irrigation and more intensive 
farming divided by the unit price of 
the crop produced will ive the yield 
per acre necessary to pa the annual 
irrigation costs. This figure is impor- 
tant as the increased yields derived 
from irrigation must be more than the 
added annual irrigation costs if irri 
gation Is profitable 

Because such wide differences exist 
in the local conditions, type of farm- 
ing, and management of individual 
farms, costs vary widely 

Time and consideration should be 
given to estimating the annual fixed, 
operating, and other added irrigation 
costs before hand. Then the farmer 
not only has information as to 
whether irrigation will pay under his 
conditions, but will have a basis on 
which to select equipment that will 
operate successfully and to adjust 
management operation to insure 
greatest possible net returns End 


How you can be sure 


of low-cost pumping 


With the right Fairbanks-Morse irrigation pump on the job, you'll 
save on power, on repairs and maintenance, on lubrication and 
attendance— which means low pumping costs season after season 

You’re sure of saving with Fairbanks-Morse because the big 
F-M pump line has the exact capacity and size you need, in any 
drive you want —electric motor, geared head for engine drive, flat 
or V-belt. 

So whether you plan to pump from a well, ditch, stream or 
—through overhead sprinkler lines or into ditches —call or 
your Fairbanks-Morse Field Engineer today. He and the 
Dealer near you will combine their experiences to help you select 
the pump you need for the job you want done. For information 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. BF M-6, 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


PUMPS + SCALES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ANDO ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + 
RAIL CARS + HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT «+ MOWERS « MAGNETOS 
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Oklahoma Farm Lab 


The Lawton, Okla 
agriculture 


, vocational 


department 
an 80-acre farm chat they use 


Owns 


ag a laboratory. It serves, too, 
as a farm facility for town vo- 


ag students 


Town boys desiring this service 
merely rent stall space, a feed locker, 
and a lot or exercise pen for their 
livestock program. The boy is re- 
ponsible for care, feeding, and water- 
ing of these animals and is responsible 
for the pen in which it is kept. Pasture 
is available in the summer. 

Fees for these services are low, but 
necessary for proper accounting Any 
profit from the farm goes for the pur- 
chase of new equipment or facilities 
for future use. The department owns 
all machinery and equipment, The 
Board of Education originally bought 
the farm and_ still has ownership 

This farm has a caretaker who 
manayes the farm and cares for live- 
stock in case the boy cannot. This is 
only in an emergency. 

The vo-ag instructor is over-all 
manager of the farm but is not tied 
down by work and management 
duties. The farm is used as a labora- 
tory for classroom instruction and 
experiments and many lessons are 
learned right on the farm. 

Perhaps this is an answer to the 
ever-increasing problem of city and 
part-time farm boys who wish to 
take vocational agriculture but do not 
have farm facilities to do so. It also 
serves as a valuable laboratory for 
‘learning by doing” 


What Is Vo-Ag? 


A group of vo-ag students from 
Cottage Grove, Ore., High 
School decided that they would 
like to organize a speakers group 
to meet with local granges, social 
organizations, and other com- 
munity groups. 


These students felt that they could 
further their organization at the high 
school by informing the community of 
their activities and progress. They 
decided to contact all organizations in 
the school district and even afield into 
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an adjoining area where there is the 
potential for an additional vo-ag 
department. 

The general theme, chosen by the 
speakers group made up of 10 stu- 
dents, was “What is Vocational Agri- 
culture?”, Two students were in the 
second year, four in the third year, 
and four in the fourth year of their 
vo-ag work. The four phases of the 
program selected for emphasis and 
discussion were: (1) Classroom 
study; (2) farm mechanics work; (3) 
supervised farming; and (4) Future 
Farmers of America organization. 

The opening ceremony for the 
regular FFA meeting began each pro- 
gram. The president turned the pro- 
gram over to a master of ceremonies 


DEAS that WORK—— 
FFA Monthly Story 


During the last year, I have 
used a publicity stunt that has 
proven very effective. I feel that 
this idea can and should be sold 
to every newspaper editor associ- 
ated with a vo-ag department. 

This idea is a “Future Farmer 
of the Month” story. Each month 
our chapter picks an outstanding 
boy, takes pictures of his farm- 
ing program, and writes a story 
about the boy and all his accom- 
plishments. The story is a “nat- 
ural,” very easily written, and 
both the pictures and stories at- 
tract human interest. 

Due to the response I have re- 
ceived on our local level, I have 
persuaded two prominent editors 
in central Nebraska to print these 
same stories. The largest covers 
the whole central Nebraska area, 
so is making his a weekly story 
using outstanding boys from all 
surrounding schools. He is taking 
his own pictures, and getting his 
own information with the help of 
the local instructors.—Rollan Stu- 


kenholtz, vo-ag instructor, Ansley, 
Nebr. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


Are you making plans to at- 
tend the coming NVATA con- 
vention? 


If not, you'll miss a great 
meeting. 


The date: August 3-9. 


The place: Philadelphia, Pa. 


who introduced the speakers. Two 
members held the official FFA ban- 
ner, and a third member discussed the 
emblem This 


peaker who de- 


various parts of the 
was followed by a 
scribed the classroom program and 
another student who emphasized the 
farm shop and farm mechanics phase. 

The FFA activities were discussed 
by two more members. The summary 
of the supervised farming program 

showing all 
Two students 
pictured on 


was followed by slides 
phases of the progran 
described the activitie 
the slides. 

The program, completed by the 
regular FFA closing ceremony, was 
timed to cover 45 minutes of concise 
and organized information 

All members wear the FFA jacket, 


white skirts, blue ties, and white 


slacks. Encouraging and enthusiastic 
support has been given this program 
in each community where it has been 


presented. 


Parent Night Program 


During the week of 
school at Mt. A yr, la., the FFA 
chapter invites the dads and 
mothers of the freshman vo-ag 
students to a 

agricultural night 


second 


get-acquainted 


The agricultural instructor invites 
one State FFA farmer and one Amer- 
ican Farmer to this get-together. 
During the evening, the program of 
the agricultural department is cov- 
ered completely. The FFA State 
Farmer discusses the importance of 
FFA and what it meant to him. The 
American Farmer discusses that part 
of the vo-ag program and ways and 
means in which he has made use of 
the agricultural educational program 

Ways and means of getting started 
in a project are explained to the par- 
ents. Concrete examples are given, 
showing how a well-planned agricul- 
tural project benefits the farm boy, 
and brings about a better understand- 
ing between mother, dad, and their 
son. 

After an evening’s light lunch, the 
freshman ag boys take their mother 
and dad on a tour of the agricultural 
department. Neighbor meets neigh- 
bor, and they depart for their homes 
with their own ideas of the 
department.—End 


vo-ag 


| 
| 
4 


r 


there’s 
reason 


RITTER 
SPRAY 


fly sprays 
contain 


REPELLENT 


These livestock sprays contain Crac _ tiveness of insecticides. It helps to provide 
Fly Repellent to repel flies, gnats and fly control that lasts longer, works better 
mosquitoes for several days after thespray and costs less. Crac Fly Repellent worl 
application. This enables cattle to spend equally well for dairy or beef cattle, 
their pasture time grazing instead of fight- = whether applied in back-rubbers, tread 
ing flies. More and more manufacturers sprayers, or manually-applied spray 


are using Crac Fly Repellent in their 
CRAG Fly Repellent is one of the profil 


building chemicals for agriculture devel 


spray formulations along with an insecti- 
cide. More and more farmers are using 
these sprays to protect cattle so that they oped by UNION CanBipE's research. Other 

can produce bigger milk checks and more "°W in use are Crac Sesone herbicide and 
beat on the hoof. CraG Glyodin fungicide, For the latest 
information on these and other Crac 
In addition to repelling flies, Crac Fly Brand agricultural chemicals, write to the 


Repellent extends and improves the eflec- address below. 


CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ARE PRODUCTS OF 


Carbide Chemicals Company — — 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 30 East 42nd Street» New York 17, New York 


Union Carbide’, and “Sesone’’ are tr Union Carbide Corporation 
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AG CHEMICALS 
b6—Weed Control 


Weeds and Brush in 
Pasture and Range 
is the title of a booklet from Gen 
eral Chemical Company. It is free to ag 


How to Control 
Forage 


Crop 
Lands” 


leader 
On the po stal card 
CIRCLE 86 


87—The Best APPLES 

. That Can Be That's the 
title of an orchard pamphlet from Car- 
hide & 


Order it 


Grown 


Carbon Chemical Company 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 87 


Borer Control 


From Chipman Chemical Company, 


booklet on 
With 


ivailable to aug leaders, is a 
Control of 


European Corn Borer 

Granule 

On the po tal card 
CIRCLE 8&8 


Control Charts 
Vo “uy 


Company are several 
they ad to 


Chemica! 
chart that 
end you for the 


Dow 


weed 


leaders, from 


would be 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 


90—Put Methoxyehlor to Use 


Geigy Ag Chemical: 
on the use of Methoxy 
control of insect pest 


comes 
booklet your way 
chlor for on live 
tock 


t 
i 


vevetable and forage Send for 


On the po tal card 
CIRCLE 90 


91—Watch for Spittlebugs! 
And 


chlor at 


you can kill them with Hepta 
safe and proven insecticide. Get 
thi pamphlet from Velsicol telling you 
how to do it 

On the postal ecard 


CIRCLE 91 


92— kill Perennial Weeds 
You can control perennial weeds and 
vrasses with Pensalt Sodium Chlorate. A 
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colorful leaflet from Pennsalt Manufac- 
turing Company gives you the “dope” on 
it 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 92 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
93—Four Booklets From Merck 


booklets 
their 


from 
products in 


Here are pertinent 
Merck on the use of 
agriculture 

A —-Coccidiosis Preventive 

with Nicarb for Broilers 

B—Coccidiosis Preventive 

with Nicarb for Flocks 

C—-Prevention and Control of 

diosis in Turkeys 

D-Antibiotic Contro| of Plant Disease 

with Agri-Strep 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 93A, 93B, 93C, % 


Program 
Program 


Cocci 


91—Terramycin Facts 

booklets Cha Pfizer & 
Company give information on Terramy 
cin and its use in as 


Two from 


Health 
Diseases 


A—-Terramycin for Animal 


B—Terramycin for Poultry 
On the po tal card 


CIRCLE 94A, 94B 


95—Salsbury Charts 


and 
leader 
Send for them 


di Cases 


to ag 


Two charts broiler 
vaccination are avallable 
from Dr. Salsbury’s Lab 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 95 


FARM BUILDINGS 
96—Farm Roofing Manual 


This booklet will be sent to you from 
the Aluminum Company of America if 
you will but ask for it 

On the po tal card 
CIRCLE 96 


97—Bulk Feed Facts 


This is the modern way of handling 
feed, and a booklet, “Bulk Feed Handling 
Equipment” is available to ag leaders 
from Butler Manufacturing Company 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 97 


98—Farm Building Plans 


Information on this subject in chart 
form will be sent to you by Kaiser Alum- 
inum and Chemical Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get this valuable ref- 
erence material. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 98 


Sales 


DAIRY 
99—Bulk Milk Coolers 


information on the 
complete line of Dari-Kool bulk milk 
from Dairy Equipment Com- 
pany. They range from 100 to 700 gal- 
lon capacity. 


You can receive 


coolers 


On the potal ecard 
CIRCLE 99 


100—Milking Chart 


Milk Most Rapidly by Ma 
the title of hi 
Company You 


“How to 
rt from Babson 


d ita help- 


chine” ji 
Bro 
ful aid in your work 
On the post card 
CIRCLE 100 


101—Handbook of Milking 


If you haven't rece ed the book by 
this title from DeLa eparator 
pany, order it on the postal 
It will be well worth 

On the post card 
CIRCLE 101 


Com- 
card today 
trouble 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
102—Finkie’s Fencing 


From Danuser Machine Company 
comes a booklet your w entitled “Fin- 
kie’s Fact File for Fencing Why not 
order it? Do so on t card you are 
mailing today 

On the post ird 
CIRCLE 102 


Cy 
4 
(\ 
; 
= 
A 
A 
4 


103—From Plows to Lifts 
Inc 


pamphlets 


Sherman Product have two 
notebook size they would 
like to send you on their equipment. See 
if you don't find this valuable material. 


A—Bury Trash as You Plow 
B—Sherman Fork Lift for Ford Trac- 


tors 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 103A, 103B 


104—Carburetor Pointers 


The carburetor is an important part of 
your tractor. In this booklet “Take Care 
of the Tractor Carburetor” you will find 
helpful and interesting facts that will be 
of value to information 
along to young and adult farmers 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 104 


you in passing 


105—safety Legs 


Here is a “ladder leg” you may find 
of use in and farm work. For 
more information about it, circle the 
appropriate number on the postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 105 


school 


FARM MACHINERY 
106—NH Helpful Material 


Booklets from New Holland Machine 
Company will be of interest and help to 
all ag leaders. Don't fail to receive them 

A Prescription for Healthy Soil 

B—Preserving Canned Grass 

C—Timing Farm Operations 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 106A, 106B, 106C 


107—Hay Conditioner 


Pictured here is the hay conditioner 
made by Ray Cunningham & Sons. For 
more information, circle the appropri- 
ute number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 107 sf 


FEED 
108—Minerals Chart 


You can receive this chart from Moor- 
man Manufacturing Company. It merely 
takes your circling the appropriate num 
ber on the postal card 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 108 


109—New! Sterling Blusalt 


Why not send for this booklet, too. It 
is yours for the asking, explaining this 
new product of International Salt Com 
pany. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 109 


FERTILIZER 
110—Sohigro Booklets 


For notebook-size pamphlets 
fertilizer compounds 
Company, circle the appropriate number 
for these booklets on the postal 
you are mailing. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 110 


Urea 


f Sohio Chemical 


on 


IRRIGATION 
111—Kralastic Pipe 

Why is this pipe being used more on 
farms? Read the an and find out 
more about it by sending for this colorful 
booklet from Naugatuck Chemical Divi 
sion. It is yours for the asking 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 111 


wers 


112—Sisalkraft Moistop 


Pictured above is a new product de- 
veloped by American Sisalkraft Corpor- 
ation, It is useful in irrigation ditches 
to dam water and for other farming 
needs. More information is available for 
the asking. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 112 


113—An Ace of « Pump 


The Ace Pump Company would lik: 
to send you information on their spray 
pumps, pump capacity boosters, and 
other products. Circle the appropriate 
number for this information 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 11% 


114—Irrigation Digest 
From Reynolds Metals Company ag 


ack Is 


Vell 


115—Sprinkler Irrigation Guide 


Cahh receive 


uable refere: 


On 


A 16 page booklet ‘ 


the 
kle 
W 


TEACHING 


factors to co! 
r irrigation 1 ollere 
R. Ames Com; 
On the ] 
CIRCLI 


AIDS 


117—Far 
é(—Farm and Home 


bo 
Ide 


« 


Sinclai 
ok entitled Vi 
a that you A vant 
it toda 

On th 


nd for 


Book 


l olor orauge 
From the Certified ¢ ‘ 
cil come informati that 
poster 1s available t ‘ 
to stre the advant 
it will serve as an « nt te 
with young and adult { ‘ 
On the i ird 
CIRCLE 118 
119—Dynalac Story 
Armour and Company ha 
lets available to a ender 
the use of their product 
livestock feedin 
A--Dynafae ir | 
ing 
B-——Dynafac in Cattle Fee 
C—Dynafac in Swine Fe« 
On the post 
CIRCLE 119A, 119B 
TOOLS 


120—Bostrom-Brady 


in 


From the Bostrom-Brad 
Company 


catalog page ind directior 


in 


Here is a wall chart, “F* 
Care” that is available t 
Columbian Vise & M t 
pany Be ure to uw 
this chart 

On the post d 
12] 
121—Steel Square lato 

From lanie 
for ag leaders on ste 
use. Send for thi klet 1 

On the | t 


the farm 
ive this infe t 
On the pe 
CIRCLE 120 


21—Vise Chart 


posta 
CIRCLE 124 
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TEACHER-STUDENT COUNSELLING .. . 
A key to many problems. 


Here is how you can help them 


@ “THE EYE of the Maste: 
the flock” is an ancient 


hepherd 


feed 
aying ap 
plied to good 

The same keen observation of those 
they teach hould be 
vocational agriculture 


pi acticed by 
teachers and 


others who work with rural youth 


hunger in our youth 
detect than 
a herd but the 
are there for 


Emotional 
little 


hunger in 


IS a 
harder to actual 
Sign post 


the trained eye 


Let's Take this Example 

Lee Norwood was a good vocational 
avriculture teacher. He felt a 
sense of responsibility to improve the 
standard of 
people he 
than 
information to him 


keen 


farm 
His students were 


living amony the 
se rved 
more receptacles for technical 
They were indi 
viduals with undeveloped potentiali- 
ties and unplumbed problems 

Paul Hawkins, V. A. II student, was 
a good example. During his first year 
in high school he was a bright. alert 
hoy, eager to respond to the chal- 
lenges and 


process cs 


of vocational agriculture 


the social and educational 


of high school. He had a good start 
on a supervised farming program. He 
was a volunteer for many extra FFA 
activities. Lee Norwood had _ en- 
visioned Paul as a chapter president 
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and a State Farme) 
things were in store for 


Possibly greate! 
him 


The Boy Changes 


But something happened. Paul was 
Oh, he 
was cooperative enough, but he only 


did what was necessary 


not the same his second year 


He neglected 
his supervised farming program. He 
did not take an active part in Chap- 
ter affairs. His whole attitude seemed 
to be, “it really does not 
much difference.” Nothing his voca- 
tional agriculture teacher did or said 
seemed to make much difference. 
Norwood about the 
problem a boy with a lot 
on the ball, but somewhere along the 
line he had “run out of steam.” 


make too 


Lee worried 


Here was 


What Do Others Say? 


Lee Norwood quietly questioned 
the other teachers. A fairly well 
behaved average boy, they reported, 
“but indifferent 
his first year.” 


more than he was 
The vocational agri- 
culture teacher then went to the high 


school principal and obtained permis- 


By EK. Walton 
Hlead Department f Ag Education 
Texas A & M College 


sion to look at the t 
Paul. The school was too 


ploy a counselor but 


results on 
mall to em- 
intelligence tests 
on file 

Lee Norwood frowned thoughtfully 
at what he 


and other records were 


Paul had an intelli- 
gence potential in the 
cent of all the high 

the school 


found 
upper 29 per- 
hool students in 
but his scholastic perform- 
was in the 
His interest invento1 


ance lower 20 percent 
howed a high 
interest in scientific, mechanical, out- 


life, 


He was 


door and computative matters 


making C in science, C in 
math, and had an unfinished power- 
mower overhaul job gathering dust in 


His 


pas sive 


the vocational agriculture 


shop 


other school activiti« were 


rather than active 


Failure the First Time 


Lee Norwood considered the prob- 
lem at length 
problem,” he 


“It must be a personal 
decided ‘He’s 
gent and capable but he is 
with his brake on.” 

Lee Norwood decided he would ask 
Paul what his trouble were. He 
chose a time when they were driving 
Paul’ 
program. It 
half embarrassed and « 


nothing I'm doing okay 


intelli- 
running 


out to see supervised farming 
didn’t work He got a 


There 


Youth Are Hungry—Emolttonally 
SA 
- 


Plows 6 to 8 extra acres every day... 


Spe 


CASE SYSTEM 
of Overlapping Gear Speeds 


Six full-range gear speeds give 
farmers precisely the right balance 
of engine, PTO and travel speeds 
to conquer every job in minimum 
time and cost, covering 

extra acres daily. 


new GASE.600 


King of 6-Plow Tractors 
Diesel LP-Gas 


New Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan lets farmers cut 


Farmers can now work deeper or faster with present im 
plements or pull bigger-capacity machines for the timely 
tillage that often saves the crop. The right speed for every 
load and job spares time and fuel. High torque provides 
great lugging reserve when overloads are encountered, 
reducing need for gear shifting. New, faster power steer 
ing does the hard work in rough going. Six-cylindes 
smoothness delivers top power and e« onomy on diesel or 
LP-gas. 


costs now with efficient Case equipment, schedule pay- 


ments to fit income. 


| 
1.1, CASE COMPANY © RACINE, WISCONSIN } Position 
L 


First in quality for more than 100 years 


Mail NOW for Full Specifications 


Fill in coupon for illusts ase 
Write in m argin other machin that 

and mail to J. 1. Case Co., Dept. | 

Students please check 


Name 


Address 
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IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM was a wall between them. 


FARM « = LEVEL The vocational agriculture teacher 


tried giving Paul more responsibility. 
_¢ He carried it out, not well, but ad- 


This Level equately. There was no spark there 
Res 19-Power Durable and He tried sarcasm and was immedi- 
Telescope and 


Complete fo 

Vercenten, Diteb. ately ashamed of it. Paul looked a 
ae little sullen but it did not penetrate 

Draining, Run- = enough to arouse him either way. He 
ning Lines, 


Turning tried praise. Paul showed a slight 
Angles, te. pleasure but not enough to put out 
BOSTROM $Levels are so simple anyone can 


any extra effort or enthusiasm. 
operate them by following the y booklet any 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 

Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 


feature 16 Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels Deacher Iries Guidance 


are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back, WRITE TODAY for literature, As he traveled the country roads 
prices and name of our distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO visiting farmers and vocational agri- 
€e. 
520 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA, culture boys, Lee Norwood was pre- 


in used and 
endorsed by 

Sehools, ba 

tension Services 
and Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere. 


FOR CUSTOMERS IN THE 
AREAS SHOWN 

6 
SAY 


For quality, yle ld and THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
stands of... SOURCE or BORON... 
FIELD CROPS 

Alfalfa, clovers, cotton, For 
tobacco, ete. 


1. Complete Fertilizers 
FRUITS AND NUTS 2 Cy: lated Fertilize 
Apples, citrus, pears, nuts,ete. ater ertilizers 
TRUCK AND VEGETABLES 3. Granular Blends 
Beets, broccoli, celery, . Liquid Fertilizers 
cauliflower, ete. . Borated Gypsum and 
other Fertilizer Materials 


m ts 


| 


AUBURN. ALA 
Firat National Hank Bldg, 
COLUMBIA. MO 
P.O. Rex 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 
6105 Kaywood Drive 
PORTLAND OREGON 
1504 N.W. Johnaon St. 
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United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


pace AST @ORAx MPANY 


630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


oe 


occupied There must be some way 
to reach Paul and boys like him 
There were othe in his vocational 
agriculture  class« displaying the 


same symptoms or others just as dis 
turbing. But how? The school had 
no guidance program 

“T’ll take a little time from teaching 
or trying to teach technical agricul- 
ture to do it myself,” Lee Norwood 
decided. 

He consulted some film catalogues 
and got the principal’s permission to 
order a few guidance films He 
casually introduced the problems of 
social adjustment one day and found 
the boys quite eager to discuss some 
of their problems. He showed a film 
that answered some of the questions 
the students had asked. It only took 
30 minutes and he found the boys so 
responsive he tried it weekly. Some 
of the films he ordered were Under- 
standing Your Emotions, Understand- 
ing Your Fears, You and Your Par- 
ents, Dating Do’s and Don’ts. and 
Making the Most of School. He was 
deluged with a flood of questions 
Discussion was animated. A few 
boys began to stop by after classes to 
ask personal question 

After several weeks of this, Lee 
Norwood ordered some simple use- 
able sheets upon which the students 
could underline problems which con- 
cerned them and underline and circle 
problems which greatly concerned 
them. 

It was simple. Lee Norwood asked 
the students if they would like to 
have the opportunity to talk to some- 
one they trusted about their prob- 
lems. The answer was a _ whole- 
hearted “yes!” He then asked if they 
would be willing to give honest an- 
swers on the check sheet if their an- 
swers would be kept in strict con- 
fidence. He later estimated that 90 
percent of the answers were honest 
He told them to pick their own time 
and place for discussing private que 
tions with him. Other problems that 
seemed common to nearly all the boys 
were discussed in cla 


Paul Indicates Problem 


Anxiously Lee Norwood studied 
Paul Hawkins’ problem sheet. He 
found that Paul liked a certain girl in 
the Sophomore class but was afraid 
to ask her for a date because he felt 
that he was not physically attractive 
to her. Paul also felt that his father 
should allow him to buy a car so he 
could compete with the other boys 
He felt that his fathe) should 
given him a share of the combine 
profits they made during six weeks 
of the summer. Paul had also gotten 
the idea that he was “dumb” because 
his grades had fallen so harply 


The informal discussions of 


have 


these 


A: 
| LA yy, 


problems took place in several meet 

ings. Lee Norwood explained that bé e e e 
Paul’s intelligence tests showed he 

Was as “sharp” as the top 25 percent After The First Milking 
of the students in high school. He 

conducted a group. discussion on 


> 
what constituted “male attractive Our Milk Temperature 
ness’ among girls 


Paul was as surprised as many of 


7 
the others to discover that girls ever Fyceeds 4°! 
thought boys were attractive when a 
they were thoughtful, considerat 


showed good manners, were clean in writes MR. ALVIN TUTTLE, R1, Beloit, Wis. 


speech, and well groomed. He ob 


tained Paul’s permission to talk to : Kool 
his parents about the car and a share The main thing I like about my Dari-Kool ts the sj ut . 
of the farm profits which it cools milk. After the first milking the temy 4 
never gets above 40°F. Another thing | like ts th 3 
Consult Boy's Parents cleaning and it’s much better than the old way of | 4 
cans. We have never had any trouble with bacteria 
The parents welcomed the agricul- D Kool a 
we sti me 4 ari 0 < 
worried about Paul’s grades. They 
were a little hurt when Lee Norwood a ~ , 
skillfully mentioned Paul's preoc- See the ett 


cupation with owning a car. They 


were saving money to send Paul to NEW 


K | 
college and did not think he needed 
Car. Low. oe = 

Lee Norwood agreed, but suggested 


that Paul be permitted a more liberal BULK MILK COOLERS « 
use of the family car as long as he Spt 


and paid his share of the expense 
. plus other new fea . 


He tactfully pointed out that increa 4 
ing social activitie require more ; 
you produce Better Milk at Gre +p 


money these days and that he was 
Profit—with Less Work! 


proud of Paul for being willing to 
work so hard in the summer. He saw 
Mr. Hawkins look embarrassedly at a. 
his wife. — 
Boy Needs His Share ; 

“I guess I should have given Paul 
a share of our combine profits last 
summer.” 

“Now that’s a good idea!” Lee 
Norwood exclaimed, as if he had not 
thought of it. “Why don’t you have 
a talk with Paul and tell him how you 
feel about it? Make him a _ profit 
sharing part of a team next summer.” 

Lee Norwood wa amazed at the 
results. It didn’t take long. Grade 
began to improve, not only in voca- 


Dari-Kool’s new, low design mak: 


tional agriculture, but all across the rT DARI-KOOL'S milk pouring and tank cleaning much 
board. The principal and other teach- Are, a ICE-BANK easier. The ice-bank has been in 


AND GLACIAL creased in size assuring even faster 
ers commented on the chang: oe | } sient WATERFALL more economical milk cooling. ‘The 
‘ 


titudes among the boy 


COOLS MILK milk cannot be damaged by freezing 


Lee Norwood is proud of his third 


L because it is cooled with ice-water 
year president. Paul Hawki i ~EsS yaee y caer You owe it to yourself to get the fact 
making a real leader and his Amet }, ; ‘ about a farm-proved, guaranteed 
ican Farmer degree is not too fa Dari-Kool America’s largest selling 
away One of the prettiest girls in milk cooler. 


school is proud of Paul, too.—End DARI-KOOL'S Your DARI- 
prou = FAST COOLING 5 Your DARI-KOOL Dealer 


or Send Today For This 


PROTECTS MILK 
REJECTION FOR 


) MPERATURES | DEPT. 96 MADISON, wisconsin 
Be sure to read Today s Changes— TE 
Tomorrow's Farmers’ on page 22. The BEATTY BROS., LTO., Fergus, Ontario 


second ina series on agriculture. 
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SPECIAL LOW-COST 


ACCIDENT & ILLNESS 


GROUP PROTECTION 


Only 5c 


a day per person 


At Camps, Conferences, 
Fairs, Tours, Meetings, 
including traveling time. 


| EVERY AGRICULTURAL GROUP LEADER | 


| WELCOMES THESE LIBERAL BENEFITS! 
$25*° for any one sickness 


| $500* for any one accident 
covers hospital, nurse, physl- 
| 
clan, medicines, dressing and 
| other expense. 
| $50° for Dental Service 
| $250° for Pollo Benefits 
| $1000* Loss of life thru Accident 
| $1000-$2000* Loss of limbs or sight 
| * according to terms of the Master Policy on 
file with the Livrector of Extension Service, 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
| This protection covers both local and na- 
| tional gatherings and transportation hasarde 
to and from destination by euto, bus, train 


or airplane as provided in application and 
| duys covered 


Low Cost e Convenient 
Make your next conducted trip worry-free. 
Write today for complete information 
about American Income'’s Special Coverage 
Protection It's free without obligation. 


AMERICAN INCOME 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1935 WN. Meridian $t., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


PLANNING ON 


REMODELING YOUR 
BARN THIS SUMMER? 


Consult a Badger Barn Cleaner Spe- 
cialist for layout and gutters. He will 
furnish a layout and show you how 
to save countless hours of back- 
breaking drudgery for a few 
pennies a month you can clean your 
bern in a matter of minutes , 
you can't afford to be without a 
Badger Barn Cleaner. Ask him about 
our easy payment plan. While you are 
at it, why not ask him about the easy 
way to get down your silage with a 
Badger Silo Unloader? He will be glad 
to tell you all about our Badger Auger 
Type Bunk Feeders. 

Why go on wearing yourself out day 
after day. It's so easy to do your 
chores and feed your cattle the Badger 
way! 


Installation 
and Service 
hi * Specialarns 
All Dairy Sec. 
a trons of USA 
and Canada 
Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners Silo Unloaders 
Barn Equipment Bunk Feeders [ 


Name 


Address 


City 


BOX 31, 0EPT M KAUKAUNA, WIS. 
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lomemade 
| lay 


‘Thermometer 


By Richard Carlton 


Vo-Ag Teacher 
Stowe, Vt 


@ EVERY YEAR, HOT HAY causes 

farm fires. To help my farmers 
keep a check on the hay they have in 
storage, I have made a probe to take 
the temperature of stored hay in the 
mow. 

It can be very 
made out of half-inch pipe, and gives 


simply and quickly 


you something to arouse interest on 


home farm visits 

Cut Pipe With Welder 
With 

ting rod, first make three cuts from 

length of the pipe 


This is sim- 


the electric welder and cut- 
one end along the 
for two or three inches 
ply to get some taper on the probe 


end of the pipe. After pounding the 


‘| COUPLING 


OMETER 


| | 


i | 
PERFORATED PIPE 

Section of small rubber, 


{ hose gived on 


\ / TAPERED PIPE 


These drawings 

show the hay ther- 

tie mometer, described 

\ in the accompany- 
\ ing article, 


next weld a three- 
eighths inch solid rod on this tapered 
end and cut off the rod about two to 


seyments together 


three inches from the pipe. This gives 
the probe a solid tip. 

Then, weld up the first cuts and 
smooth up the weld between the pipe 
and the solid tip to make a somewhat 
uniform taper. Dress up the welding 
and point the solid tip by grinding 


The next st 
end of the pipe 


extending back tl 

You cal do t! 

and a fi 

Make Probe Any 
This probe Ca ne 


as desired and ca 


by threading 


ling on addition 
This generally ha 
the hay, so a w 
handy so not to 
pipe. 


For the thermo: 
this probe, use a T 
which registers t 
degrees F. to 250 d 
in a metal pen-type 
top and Yo 
bulb by gluing a 
rubber hose prot 
the bulb to keep it 
the 


loop 


pipe 


t perforate the 
ry e tne tip and 
ee to four inche 
th the drill pre 
1} 
en 
Length 
long o! nort 
be made ectional 


per end and coup 


ection ol pipe 
to be driven into 
len mall would be 
rr the end of the 
eter to lower into 
aylor thermometer 


mperatures from 30 


egrees F. It comes 
case with a metal 
1 can protect the 


hort piece of 
ding off the tip ol 


om contact with 


Lower Thermometer in Tube 


To 


necessary 


use 
to drive 


thi equl} 


ment it 1 onl 


i! probe into the 


mow to be test wer the tner- 
mometer all the into the pipe (on 
a string), waita utes, and pull 
up the thermometer to read the in- 
ternal temperature ¢ the mow o 
stack 

Some of the pproximate critical 
temperatures are as follow 


At about 


120 de 


starting to deteriora 


et F. the hay is 


te or decompose 
At about 180 dé ec F. the hay i 
starting to carbonize or chat 
At about 212 degrees F. and on up 
to 265 degrees F. the hay is in the 
stage of danger ron pontaneou 
combustion and the ( ] a great po 
sibility of fire —End 


Indiana Agent Wins Prize 


Albert M. Bish« Evansville, Ind 
county agricultural extension agent 
of Vanderburgh county and past pre 
ident of the India: County Agent 
Association, won t prize in the 
national prof or essay contest 


spon ored by the C} 
the 
of Terminal Livest 


He wrote on 


A 14-day all-« x pt 


for Bishea and hi 
for the prize-wint 
prize of $100 in 


Ensminger, chair1 
animal husbandry 


Washington, Pulln 


Bi hea won out 


14 states in the conte 


staff people in a 

husbandry 
and livest 
partments of 


animal 


nomics, 


o Stock Yard 
ipjyect The Role 

k Markets’ 
e trip to Na 


au 


ife is the award 
( ay Second 
oes to M. E 
department ol 
tate College of 


entrants fi 


open to ¢ ollege 


om 


; 


iliture extension 


sriculture eco 


ce 


marketing 


Ba... 
| 
Phar 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aig 
| 
/ 
} 
| 
V 
iltural colleges in 


the United States, and county agri- 
cultural extension men and vocational 
agricultural instructors in 12 states 
extending from Indiana to Montana. 
Other winners were: Robert J. Flor- 
ell, vo-ag instructor, David City, 
Nebr., Ernest D. Gooch, Jr., assistant 
economist in agricultural marketing, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington: 
Jerome E. Kleinsasser, vocational 
agriculture instructor, Brookings 
High School, Brookings, S.D.: T. §S 
Rackham, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bozeman; and George A. Schoen, 
vocational agriculture instructor, 
Houston High School, Houston, Minn 


* 
Test New Weed killers 


Tests by the USDA in a number of 
state experiment stations have found 
two new selective herbicides quite 
effective They are safe for weed con- 
trol in seedling legumes and certain 
other crops 

These are called 4(2,4-DB) and 
1(MCPB). More recent tests indicated 
they may also be effective for pre 
emergence weed control 


* 
DEAS that WORK 
Bulletin Board Interest 


VO 


To me, interesting bulletin 
boards in the classroom are as 
important as clean floors and 
windows. Not only must they be 
attractive, but they must fulfill 
their purpose, that of “telling.” 

The enclosed picture shows the 
bulletin board in our vo-ag elass- 
room. The vo-ag honor roll is 
posted on a six-weeks basis with 
those boys’ names appearing that 
have maintained an average of a 
two or better. 

We also post on the board the 
minutes of our latest FFA meet- 
ing. Thus, members are reminded 
of their committee assignments 
and other responsibilities that 
must be attended to before the 
next meeting.—Bob Bledsoe. vo- 
ag instructor, Pine Bluffs, Wyo. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR worl 


with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 


ECONOMICAL FARM BUILDINGS 
Slash labor and material costs 


Here’s the way to take the pinch off building budgets and pet 
much-needed modern farm buildings. Look how farmers can 
Masonite’s new All-Purpose FARM * BOARD. 


FARM*BOARD cuts building material costs. It’s all usable—no grain, 


no knots, no waste. 


FARM*BOARD saves framing material. It’s got internal strength in all 


directions...reduces need for diagonal braces... prevents creeling 


FARM*BOARD reduces painting and upkeep costs. Its smooth surface 


paints so easy, yet it’s so durable it out-weathers the weathe: 
FARM*BOARD poes up fast. It’s quarter-inch thick Tempe: 
Presdwood” in convenient 4-foot-wide panels—cut for precision 
every job. 

FARM*+BOARD saws and nails like lumber. Anybody can build 
FARM *BOARD—previous carpentry experience is not necessary 


It’s no wonder building experts recommend FARM*BOARD)D. It’s the 
low-cost, durable farm building material of more than 1000 use 


See your building FARM*BOARD building serv 
materials dealer for ice OR mail attached coupon 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. BFM-6, Box 777, Chicago 90 


I’m interested in learning more about FARM* BOARD. Please send me complete 
free information on Masonite farm buildings, a sample of All-Purpose FARM * BOARD 
and plan service available t 
Masonite lumber dealer 


Name 


Addre 


Town 


Route 


®Masonite C fporation—r facturer of quality panel pro 
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FOR TOP MARKET PRICES 


Don't Guess! Sell at Correct Weights 


in| A 


‘ 
nm use 
FREE PLANNING SERVICE 
! at et the etup 
CASWELL MANUFACTURING CO 
464 CHEROKEE 


Fairbanks-Morse offers 
an absorbing new 
educational film 


Tells story of the importance of water 
in the life of man. A 22-minute, 16-mm. 
color-sound film. Ideal for schools, 4-H, 
FFA Grange and other meetings. 

This film is loaned free. Get your 
organization on the list to receive it. 
Send post card stating date when film 
is wanted. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. BFM-6, Chicago 5, IIL, 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BST 


WATER SYSTEMS © GENERATING SETS © PUMPS 
MOWERS © MAGNETOS © MOTORS © SCALES 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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In Montana .. . 


ried Chicken in Vay 


Sparked FRA Poultry Interest 


By Swan 


Vo-Agq Instructor 
Fromberg, Mont 


@ MENTION THE WORDS “poultry” 

or “chicken to a group of voca- 
tional agriculture students in many 
communities and an immediate mental 
block forms. The boys are just not 
interested 

Recognizing that poultry ranks 
among the six most important sources 
of income to the Montana farmer and 
that chickens are found on practically 
every student’s farm and are usually 
the most neglected enterprise, we felt 
that at least three weeks should be 
devoted to them during the freshman 
year. In addition, we felt that several 
additional day hould be devoted to 
this subject during each of the follow- 
ing years in the all-day program. 


Develop Poultry Interest 


The big problem was then to find 
some practical means of developing 
an interest in the enterprise. Three 
years ago the FFA chapter decided 
that “fried chicken” would be a wel- 
come change at the annual Parent and 
Son Banquet 

A small enclosed brooder unit han- 
dling about 30 chicks up to eight 
weeks of age was purchased. At the 
end of this time the chicks were 
placed with one of the members until 
time for the banquet during the first 
week in May. Fried chicken in May is 
quite a rarity in this part of the coun- 
try so it made quite a hit at the 
banquet 


Problems Are the Same 


The birds were 12 weeks of age at 
the time they were dressed and 
weighed considerably over three 
pounds. The freshmen boys, in par- 
ticular, became very enthusiastic 
about their chickens and it helped a 
great deal in teaching the poultry 
unit. The same problems that are 
associated with a large flock—can- 
nibalism, coccidiosis, piling, etc., were 
encountered and treated in the class 
room. In addition, careful records 
were kept with weekly gain and feed 
consumption be charted. This proj- 


ect was repeats 1 last year 
The next pring the group went one 
step farther. The FFA bought a large 


battery unit capable of turning out 
about 35 broile per week. This unit 
takes up a space in the shop of 4 by 
6 feet and when full, holds about 280 
chi kens ranging n age from one day 
to «¢ ight week Nel | iC¢ has be en re nted 


to members who desire it at the rate 
of 10 cents per bird 
Each boy selects his own hatchery, 


picks out the variety he desires, and 
furnishes his own feed. Careful rec- 
ords are kept so we can compare 
growth rates between the different 
varieties and of the different ages. We 
also see a differ e in the manage- 
ment of the membe1 


At the end of a cycle, the chicks 
belong to the tudent who furnished 
them to put in his home freezer or to 
sell, whichever he desires 


Young Farmers Show Interest 


The effect of thi project on both 
the vo ag class and the young 
farmer group has been most encourag- 
ing. Boys begin to ask questions, to 
look through the charts for com- 
parisons, and to talk “chickens.” Sev- 
eral are even contemplating chicken 
enterprises as part of their farm ex- 


perience program 


It has had much the same effect 
on the young far: group. They walk 
out to look at the chicks” when they 


Here is Case's new Model 600 six-plow, 
six-speed, six-cylinder tractor. It has fast 
power steering, dual control hydraulic 
system, and other major features. It is 
available in diesel or LP-gas engines, and 
more information is available from J. I. 
Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


CASWELL 
CRATE 
| 
| 
=) 
FLUI 
_* 


come to class. Generally one question 
leads to another with the result that 
much poultry information is put 
across on a question and answe1 
basis with the asking the 
questions 
This project certaint may not he 
the answer for every department here S ‘H EAVYWEIGHT *\\ 
where they have the trouble of di 
veloping an interest. in this enter. POWER PERFORMANCE & x 
prise, but it has helped here. Over bur 
a period of years, it will do much to 
take the hens out of the neglected NEW 


and profitless class of farm enter- » 4 
Model VR4D 


@ Climax yeal 
engineerin velopme! 
this great new gine oll 
manufacturers and 
power equipment all thi 
vantages of AIR-COOLI?D 
at temperatures trom 
sub-zero to 140. | in 
ceptionally rugged engine 
measure up 
“heavy weight” industrial 
liquid-cooled engine, horsepows 
for horsepower, with many plus wv 


This mobile or stationary power sprayer Phe outstanding High Porqu 
has a number of features in the medium . characteristic of the Model VRAD 
size field. It fills the in-between gap engine, combined with it 
between the small hand sprayers and the 4 a } extremely rugged construction 
heavy-duty sprayers used on large acre ’ saa r and heavy-duty stamina 
ages. For more information write Cham provide load-luggu hold 

pion Sprayer Company, 6527 Heintz Ave., 


Detroit 11, Mich power long life and toy 
etroi ich, 


powe! perlormance 
* Ap Advanced “\ 
Kill Honeysuckle Patches , <tremely compact 
Before Planting Trees ' . power package which includ 

all traditional Wisco 
If you have patches of honeysuckle, heavy-duty feature 

kill them before planting trees. This tapered roller main bearin 
is the advice to farm woodlot owners additional new fe 
from Extension Forester A. N. Lentz, Model VR4D Open Engine with heavy- Thi ° , 
Rutger S University. Hone ysuc kle iS duty clutch, rotating screen, electrical is new engine rounds out a complet 


comprising 15 models in 4-cycle single 
capable of grounding large trees once equipment and pre cleaner P 4 y ! 


der, 2- and 4-cylinder sizes, from 3 t 
it gets into their top limb Write for Spec’ Bulletin $-207 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


For CROP and PASTURE 


Decorates, seals masonry, wood, all 
surfaces indoors or out. 10 colors 


PUMPING UNITS 


on Haag 


County Agent Raymond E. Harman is ree 
ognized for 30 years of service to Essex 
county, NJ., by the County Board of 
Agriculture at a dinner held recently 
Harman was given a chest of silver coins IRRIGATION 
George Meyer, president of the Essex ‘SEAL- KOTE inc. FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


County Board of Agriculture, center, made Wooster Ohio a A L E CONSHOHOCKEN. PA 


the presentation. Mrs, Harman looks on 
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Yours 
for the asking 


INSEMIKIT’S 


NEW ~ VALUE — PACKED 


1957 — 88 Page Catalog 


IPMENT 


COMPLETE LINE OF NEW, EFTICIENT AND PROVEN 
AGHICULTURAL SUPPLIES. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN PROMPT SERVICE AND REASON 
ABLE PRICE SHOP AND SAVE BY MAIL WITH 
INSEMIKIT! 

@ WHITE TODAY FOR YOUR CoPY @ 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY INC. | 
DEPT. 14 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


FARM CATALOG 


Valuable 20 page illustrated reference catalog 
40 plans available from agricul 
tural schools, Midwest Plan 
fir Ply wooe Association 
for efficiency 


lists over 
Service, Douglas 
All designs 
construction 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assoc, Tar 
Otter good in USA only 


tested 
Write 
Wash 


ease of 


oma 


PARTIAL CONTENTS Hog Houses and Equip- 
ment « Cattle Feeders « Calf Shelters « Poultry 
Houses and Equipment « Grain and Feed Bins 
+ Nut Dryers « Many Others 


ust ONLY EXTERIOR exrorpa! 


Fir Plywood ing 


for all farm construction 


CORRIEDALES 


The 
Blue Ribbon Sheep 
Whether in the 
ring or on the farm, 
CORRIEDALES 


are the blue 
ribbon livestock 


show 


for tree snd fist of breeders write 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108-A Parkhill Columbia, Missouri 


Summertime is planning time. Use 
the helpful booklet section of Better 
Farming Methods to order reference 


information 


material that will be of value to you. 
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Closeup showing details of tool rest, wheel 


guards, and bearing mounting of this 
heavy duty grinder. Quick and easily 
adjusted tool rest makes for safer op- 
eration. Bulky or odd shaped objects can 
be easily brought in contact with a gen- 
erously exposed wheel. Wheel exposure 


meets limits of American Safety Code. 


You Can Build This 
Heavy-Duty Grinder 
@ HAVE FARMERS, 


farm shop op- 


erators or students in 


your voca- 
tional agriculture classes indicated 
need for a grinder to better equip 
their shop? 


for 
-duty grinder but have found 
prohibitive 


Perhaps had a desire 
a heavy 
the Certainly a 
grinder with enough capacity to make 
work of 


many have 


cost 


quick heavy-duty grinding 


| operations such as plow shares and 


sweeps, shaping metal parts prior to 


welding, and general farm repair jobs 


would be a valuable asset to most 
school and farm shop 
Use Ford Axle Housing 
The basie unit around which the 


grinder pictured is constructed con- 


sists of a rear axle carrier housing 
from a 1934-1948 Ford automobile 
None of the bearin years, or bush- 
ings that are found in a differential 


hence, 


used: 


assembly of this type 


T 
| 


| Big capacity, versatility and economical 
construction are features that character- 
ize this grinder. Electric motor and belt 
drive ave enclosed in sheet steel base. 


most housings can be obtained with- 


out cost. 

Use of a housing such as this per- 
mits an arbor and drive assembly 
which is complet enclosed Ad 
equate strength in the unit also pro 
vides a sturdy ipport for a 12 o1 
14-inch diamet abrasive wheel, and 
self-aligning flan mounted sealed 


ball bearing arbor 


Ease of 


outer 


provide support 


constructing or replacing 


arbor bearings is accomplished 


by four mounting bolts which secure 


the flange type bearings directly to 
the old wheel brake plate mount on 
the housing 

Power requirement necessary to 
drive the large abrasive wheels can 
be supplied by a single phase 220-volt 


capacitor or repulsion induction elec- 


tric motor of one and one-half to 
three horsepowe1 A quarter turn 
double vee-belt drive is used to 
transmit motor power to the arbor. 


An adjustable motor mount built into 
the grinder base provides adjustment 
for belt tension 


A feature of the machine not com- 
mon with commer: grinders is that 
the speed ratio between motor and 


arbor is such that a iximum sale 


A discarded rear axle 


housing such as this 
can provide the basic unit for construction 


of a heavy duty shop grinder 


wheel speed obtained for a longe1 
wheel life. Vee-belts also absorb 
much of the vibration and shock from 
arbor to motor 

With the exception of the machine 
work required on the shaft and drive 
flanges, welding and cutting equip- 
ment is all that i eded to success- 
fully construct th 


idard material 
make the 


Used part and 


bearings and control unit 


a comparatively low-cost machine, 
providing labor of construction is not 
a factor entering into the cost Ma- 
terial cost, not including motor, will 
amount to approximately $50 depend- 
ing upon material ailable 

Detailed working drawings in blue- 
print form plus an information sheet 
and bill of materials may be ob- 
tained at a cost of $1 by writing 
the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., requesting “Heavy-Duty 
Grinder” plat Clinton O. Jacobs, 
Kansas State Colle 

* 

Watch for big free film guide in the July 
Ag Communications issue of Better Farming 
Methods 


yn 
ig 
most comp! 
for 
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— 
_ 
: 
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Vegetable and Fruit Models 
Are Easy to Make 


Need models of fruit and vege- 
tables? It’s easy the way a sistant 
county agent Nolan Durre, Dade 
county, Homestead, Fla., does it He 
has a ready supply of all varieties of 
fruit and vegetable on hand at all 
times. The models don’t spoil and 
can be used at any time of year 

He makes his own artificial 
though lifelike—fruits and vegetables 
by selecting a couple specimens, 
freezing one, and covering the other 
with a heavy layer of rubber paint. 
He tacks a wooden block to the base 
of the edible model with a couple 
nails, then pours Plaster of Paris 
around the model to make a mold 

Next he cuts the plaster block in 
half, removes the specimen, turns the 
mold upside down and is ready to 
pour in the plaste1 

The original cost of the mold is ap 
proximately 35 cents, and i oO pertect 
that all imperfections of the specimen 
are plainly visible. The refrigerated 
sample is removed and used as a pat 
tern when painting the artificial 
model. The model sets on its base 
which is part of the cast and was 
formed in the mold by the block of 
wood. The variety is penciled on the 
base. 

Artificial fruit and vegetables can 
be used for showing (a) the effects 
of disease and insects, (b) differences 
between varieties, (c) classroom in- 
struction, and (d) for working with 
future growers.—Charles L. Stratton 


This low-priced one-man power duster is 
easily and comfortably carried on the back 
of the operator. It provides fast, efficient, 
low-cost application of chemical dust to 
crops. Write the Hardie Manufacturing 
Company, Hudson, Mich., for additional 
information and prices. 


* 


Weed Control Necessary 

Workers at the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station have verified the 
fact that even with hea fertilization 
veed control is neces Weed 
compete so strongly with corn for 
plant nutrients, moisture, and sun- 
light that high yields are impossible 
without added weed control. 
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Raising Broilers? 


THIS BOOK—Successful Broiler Growing—shows 

how to make money growing chickens for meat! 
By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Associate Professor of Poultry Husbandry, University 
of Georgia, and Dr. James M. Gwin, former Director of Agricultural Extension, Ui 
versity of Maryland. 

Would you like information about laying out 4 broiler plant? Choosing 
the right breed of chickens? Feeding directions, tested methods of 
disease control, most profitable marketing methods? This new book has 
the answers to these and hundreds of other questions which broiler 
growers ask. Send for your copy. 


Order Now - - - $3.50 
BETTER FARMING METHODS Morris, Illinois 


Don't forget to Order your free booklets Pages 34-35 
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Preferred by READERS 


There is a 
measure publication's 
Ask the readers 


dependable 


way to 


value: 


Through an independent survey, 


1,719 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 


and soil 
a ke d 


le adetr 


conservationists were 
Which of the three principal 


publications 


found 
most helpful. Three out of four, re 


they 


ceiving all three magazines and 
ranking one most helpful, voted 
BEM first 

Two additional (independent) 


urveys made since that time show 


the same preference 


Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There 1s 


another way to measure 


Ask the 


who advertise their 


any publi ition'’s value 


manulacturers 


products in it 


Again in 1956, Better Farming 


Methods led the second publication 


in advertising revenue by 45 per- 


cent and the third publication by 


167 percent 


Manufacturers invested $238,621 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods 
1956 


during 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


Better Farming 


OPA 


WATT PUBLISHING 


» 
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Better Farming 
Methods 


voted FIRST 


Methods 


co 


Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
1957 
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Honor Michigan Agent 


Through his persuasive action 
and hard work. Louis G. Hall, 
Lenawee, Mich. county agent, 


has brought his extension office 
up from an appropriation § of 


$600 to than $20,000, and 
from a staff of 1, himself, to 14 


So said Mills Swick 


the extension committer 


more 


chairman of 
of the board 
Hall 


Chamber of 


when 
Adrian 


The agent was 


ol upervisor was 
honored by the 
Commerce presented 
Chamber of Com- 
merece for his 21 years of distinguished 


agriculture in 


a plaque by the 


service to Lenawee 


county. The occasion was the annual 


farmer-businessman banquet 


County agents all over the United States 
are becoming more and more mindful of 
professional improvement. Tennessee 
agents are taking advanced training on 
the “coffee break” plan. Shown above is a 
group attending a coffee break during the 
coffee break Actually, it is a 
five-week schooling held at the University 
of Tennessee during January and Febru- 
ary, which is more or less slack time for 
the agents. Graduate credit is given. 


classes 


Paper Boosts Agent 


D. H. Zentmire, the “dean” 
of lowa county extension di- 
rectors, was honored recently 
by the Des Moines Farm and 
Hlome Re qiste ( paper with 
over 400000 crrculateor 
In the feature article, Zentmire was 
pictured in the front of the paper, 


and an interesting article telling of 


Max McDonald 


for the 


his 39 years as Iowa county’s only 
county agent was featured. Zentmire 
has held all the offices of the Iowa 
County Extension Directors’ Asso- 


ciation, 


everal years 
attender of the 


meeting 


and for the past 
has been a regula 


NACAA 


annual 


Kentucky's Kenton county won its fourth 
Westinghouse this 
year for the outstanding county 
1-H electric Thomas L. Riley 
(center), associated county agent, receives 
congratulations from E. R. Mitchell (left), 
general manager, Union Light, Heat, and 
Power Company, Covington, and Dale Bee, 
avricultural engineer for the company. 
Ninety 4-H'ers participated in the county's 
electric program last year 


consecutive plaque 


state's 
program 


Sirloin (lub Raises Money 


The Garfield county 
Sirloin Club wa 


Oklahoma, 


organized last 


year, believe it or not, to raise 

money. The name indicates a 

swank, exclusive club 

Actually, Count Agent Vance 
Deaton, director NACAA 
ganized it to raise additional prize 
money for the Gartield county 4-H 
and FFA livestock exhibitors. The 
county Farm Bureau sponsored the 
club by promotior elling tickets to 
the banquet, and handling the money 
Four hundred twenty ticket elling 
for SIO were id. bre in 
54,200 

At the club | juet the Junio 
livestock exhibito eceived bonu 
award checks rat rom 32 to as 


high as $137. The iount depended 


NAC A A 
4 
3 
— 


The above animated flannelgraph was used 
at the closing session of the Indiana ex- 


tension workers conference Observing 
the demonstration are (l-r.): L. M. 
Busche, associate county agent leader; 
Miss Edna Troth, state 4-H club staff; 
L. E. Hoffman, associate director of ex- 
tension; and Horace 8S. Tyler, agricultural 
information department, who prepared the 
flannelgraph. The flannelgraph depicts the 
extension ship sailing through a sea of 
people with county agents and home 
agents at the controls. 


on the number and kind of livestock 
and the place they won in the show 
A total of 183 4-H and FFA mem- 
bers benefited from the Sirloin Club 
Deaton says this is a good way to rec- 
ognize, encourage, and sponsor Junior 
livestock exhibitors and still not be 
a big burden to any one person. And 
best of all, the sponsors get in on 
the awarding of the prizes——End 


* 
Control— 
Start It Early 


Fly control in the early part of the 
season is the most important fly kill- 
ing that can be done. In 
spring before any flies are seen, the 
simplest and most lasting fly control 
should be practiced. This consists of 
a thorough and complete clean-up of 
fly breeding areas 


earliest 


The potential of manure piles to 
produce flies is enormous. During the 
fly season, manure should be removed 
from the barn and spread on fields 
as often as possible. The farmer who 
spreads manure daily, or at least twice 
a week, is certainly reducing his fly 
problem 


Use Residual Sprays 


Fly control by 
places depends 
of the job. Even with the best sani- 
tation, additional methods of fly con- 
trol must be practiced. Today, the 
best results can be achieved by use 
of a good residual spray 


removing breeding 


on the completeness 


Diazinon is 
available This 


phosphate insecticide can be 


one material now 
applied 
as a wettable powder or an emulsion 
concentrate diluted to the 


with water. 


desired 
strength 
Diazinon is more hazardous than 


some other residual sprays; therefore, 


directions and all precautions on the 
label should be carefully followed N | 
Do not breathe dust or spray mist =: —— 
Avoid contact with skin and eyes 
Wash thoroughly after handling and 
avoid contamination of feed or food- 
stuffs. Do not spray animals or con- 
taminate their drinking water 


WIND 


=| WARRANTY 
= 
=| TITE-ON 


ASPHALT 
SHINGLES | 


Effective for Long Period 

Diazinon in tests in many areas has 
given 6 to 8 weeks of fly control and | 
often is effective for much longer | | 4]! 
periods SS) || 

Malathion is another approved fly | 
killer. Where there is no problem of 
fly resistance to the chlorinated hy- 
drocarbon insecticides 


methoxychlor 
or lindane residual sprays will also 
give excellent result: 

Several years of tests in New Jersey 
have shown the advisability of spray- 
ing barns with residual sprays early 
in the season. Applications made in 
mid-May when flies were first ap- 
pearing in have outlasted 


applications made in mid-June by two | 

or three weeks. Probably even earlier EN WARRANTY 
spray applications would have given x 

even better results. against Blow Offs from 
Hurricanes, Tornados! 


numbers 


Baits Useful Too 


Protection in writing for roofs on 
Other methods of fly control can be | 
iomes OF arm service 
used in addition to residual sprays 
Space sprays and baits have useful 1 cas sin 
oid Tite-Ons giv Iproot sat 
ness throughout the season. They, | : 
yeven in ecCason 
too, can be used early in the season 
very it mticd to wu oo 
and will be most valuable when ap- 


: : itself and “locked” to other shir 
plied on warm days when flies are 
Nes around it he result on 
moving. A little care in applying baits | 
; | yece rool that h ithstood the 
early in the season will give excellent | pee aU i 
worst sto sot tl irs oO 
. thousan ol Hain te-Ons 
Fly control of both houseflies and 
. ; assure striking rool beaut ton 
biting flies is a worthwhile endeavor 
creat hbasketweave lcsiyn im a 
and will pay in greater animal com- 


range of handsom 


fort, in 
sanitary 


greater profits, and better 
conditions. Fly control is 
made easiest by starting control meas- 
ures early in the season when flies are 
few and in the long run will save both 
time and materials.—Elton J. Hansens, 
New Brunswick, N. J 


ors to match any trim 


HOW THEY LOCK 


Backed by Rub ‘ 
Wind Warrant | () 


extra storm prot | | 
kind ol horn 
building hor me 
ce your nearest Rul 1b a 
The Oklahoma County Agents Association 
officers lost no time in welcoming their Ruberoid Co O Pitt AV 


new extension director. Shown above are 
(l-r.): George Stephens, Stephens county, 


secretary-treasurer; Bob Lamor, Grady | 
county, vice president: Harry James, The RUBEROID Co 
Oklahoma county, president; and Dr. 


Luther H. Brannon, new director of exten- 
ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS MATERIALS 


sion for Oklahoma. 
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for school and 


on-the-farm 


Plan Shop Work for the Coming Year 


By J. Wakeman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va 


a WE MUST BE looking for more 

and better farm shop _ project: 
when we visit the farms of our group 
members 

We can find needed jobs that are 
educational. These projects will make 
our job more effective and easier to 
teach. Farm shop jobs should do two 
things: (1) Serve as a means for in- 
dividuals to develop skills to a reason- 
able degree of their ability. and (2) 
meet an immediate or potential need 
at home 


Utilize Classroom ‘Time 


In number one, where the project 
serves as a means for individuals to 
develop kills, a little classroom time 
with the group will eliminate many 
future problems. If the group mem 
bers realize that a mail box post is 
made to learn new skills, he will not 
insist on taking his school time to 
make posts for his neighbors 

We must get across to the student 
that the school is a place to learn new 
or improved skills, not a place to 
make duplicate projects like posts, 
yates, etc. These discussions with the 
groups should include problems like 
scheduling time so that the student 
does woodwork for eight weeks, cold 
metal for the next eight weeks, are 
and acetylene welding the next eight 
weeks, ete 

Attention must be called to the fact 
that it is necessary for each student 
to change groups when the time is up 
This procedure helps in giving the 
student a balanced program involving 
skills in all areas of the shop. In the 
discussion, draw from the group that 
less equipment is needed when all 
areas of the shop are being used 

The other reason for projects is to 
meet a need at home. More interest 
is added with this type of project. 
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When the group member needs a 
grass board for his mower, this is a 
yood time to teach him how to use 
the bandsaw. To take a durable grass 
board home, made from the remnants 
of the old one brought from home, 
will have much meaning because the 
group member made it 

The grass board looked good, it was 
durable, and economical because the 
hardware was used from the old one 
Cannot this practice be used with 
much of our machinery maintenance? 
At the same time, we can be develop- 
ing skills in all of the areas of shop 
work 


Plan During Summer 


By outlining programs for each 
member (all-day, young and adult 
farmers) much of the planning can 
be done during the next three months. 
This planning should include: 

1. Order the necessary operator's 
manuals for machines owned by group 
members (except those available from 
owners). It is advisable to have a 
copy for the school file for ordering 


parts and study 
2. Order teaching supplies 
3. Schedule meetings to eliminate 


conflicts in shop space 


4. Provide ai outside protected 
shelter for uncon sleted jobs 
5. Practice skil needed 


6. File supplie 
7. Organize references by enter- 


prises and job: 


Order Parts Now 


8. Order parts for shop equipment 
which usually need replacing, such 


as planer knive welding helmets 
gloves, electrode holders, ete 

9. Plan to use many of the same 
machines and projects for all groups 
This will save space and time 

10. Plan to have projects similar 
to the ones being made available for 
evaluation purposes. These should be 
evaluated before the student begins 
his project 

Each hour used for planning during 
the summer months will make teach- 
ing more effective and less laborious 
and confusing.—End 


COLD METAL 


Hack saw frame 
Tool grinder 

Nut and washer ich 
Leveling jack 

Metal vise 

All thread bolt 


FARM MASONRY 
Fence post 

Hoy trough 
Water trough 
ARC WELDING 


Woodworking vis« 


Crate 
Hard surfacing 
fronzing machinet pa 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 

Make a test lamy 

Make a panel 

Plan and rewire the home farm shop 


Here Are Some Samples of Shop Projeets by Work Areas 


Replace a faulty witcl 
Service an electric 
WOODWORK 


shop workbench 
Heavy duty iw | 
Tool panels or ca 


FARM PLUMBING 


Extend water to at 
Install automatic apy trougtl 
Replace e a leaking | ne 


Repair a stool clk 


ACETYLENE WELDING 


Pipe vise 
Cutting 


MACHINERY MAINTENANCE 

(Using skills learned in sections of 
work.) 

Mower Baler prea 

Planter Tractor Ra 

Drill Cultipacker 
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8006 FARM AND LIGHT CON- 
STRUCTION LEVEL-TRANSIT— 
proved to be the perfect 


all-around instrument for 


farmers, ranchers, gar- 


deners, resort owners, and 


“That's all she can holler If you want light contractors. It is in- 


clean clothes, buy me an automatic valuable for finding differ- 


ex RETAILS AT 
washer’! 


ences in elevation, running 


lines for curbs and side- 

walks, plumbing walls and uprights, ascertaining slope 

and drainage, laying out landscapes, irrigating, gardening, contou 
ing, building ponds and dams, obtaining angles of any desired de 
and running precise levels. Write for NEW Instrument Co 


UP TO THE MINUTE IN DESIGN * DOWN TO THE SECOND IN ACCURACY! 


Windsor County Agent William Stone 

(left) receives annual Agricultural Award 

as outstanding agent in Vermont from 

David Stowell, chairman, Agricultural 

Committee, Vermont Bankers Association 

The occasion was the mid-winter meeting | ’ . z 
of the Bankers Assn., Burlington, Vt 8017 Farm and Light Construc- 8300 Universal Builders’ 8200 Construction Transit 
tion Level for obtaining the dif Level Transit’ for heavy bite f 

ference in grade or elevation be duty work in connection 

tween two points, ascertaining with all eur 
horizontal angles, finding pre 


Coming in the fall depth for drainage or irrigatio ind road conateuction, ete 
NACAA Convention etc. Retails at $39.75 Kk etaila it $187.00 ‘ $345.00 
October 13-17 


| ce lightly higher west of the Rocky Mountais 
Boston, Mass. 


DAVID WHITE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


J-2051 North Nineteenth Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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America’s Businessmen—FFA Boosters 


EARLY IN 1944, the 
America 


Inc., was only an idea 


Future 
Foundation 
Sut that idea 
grew. Later that same year it he- 
came a reality. The program was put 
into operation in 1945 


Farmes af 


The Foundation was set up so that 
business and industrial firms and 
others could cooperate in furthering 
the program of the Future Farmers 
of America and the New Farmers of 
America. The Foundation provides 
awards each year in recognition of 
the achievements of thousands of 
farm boys through national, state, 
and local FFA and NFA chapte1 
programs. 

During the first year of its ex- 
istence, only a handful of donors, 15 
to be exact, supported the Founda- 
tion. Better Farming Methods is 
proud of the fact that it has been an 
annual contributor to the Founda- 
tion since its inception 

The Foundation idea has worked 
Its program has grown, In 1956, the 
list of honors was over 250. 

Contributions from donors are 
pooled into a common fund. Indi- 
vidual donors are not identified with 
any specific award or activity. All 
donors get the same recognition, 

Foundation funds are adminis- 
tered by a Board of Trustees con- 
sisting of 15 members, made up of 
vocational agriculture leaders at the 
state and national level 

More than 95 percent of every 
dollar goes directly into programs 
supported by the Foundation, Low 
overhead and administrative cost 
have been important in the growth 
of the Foundation 

The “sponsoring committee” plan, 
started in 1949, has contributed 
much to the increase in the number 
of donors and to the substantial in- 
crease in funds. In this plan, donors 
take on the added responsibility of 
soliciting funds. Each year, one of 
the donor representatives is elected 
chairman to head up the committee 
and organize the yearly fund drive 
The 1957 chairman is John L. Me- 
Caffrey, International Harvester. 

Why do business and industrial 
concerns contribute funds annually 
to the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, Inc.? 

This question is frequently asked 
by vocational agriculture teachers, 
by FFA and NFA members, and by 
observers who see farm boys re- 
ceiving awards for outstanding ac 
complishment from a Foundation 
that receives the bulk of its funds 
from business and industrial firm 

There are a number of reasons 
why donors support the FFA Foun- 
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Following the Watt Publishing 
Company tradition of lending its 
prestige and financial support to 
all new worthwhile endeavors, 
Better Farming Methods was a 
charter member of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation, 
Inc. in 1944. For 13 consecutive 
years now, it has been an annual 
contributor and also a Founda- 
tion membership booster. 

May 1957 be the FFA Founda- 


tion’s most successful year. 


O. A. Hanke 


Assistant Publisher 


dation. Here are three of the more 
important considerations: 

First, there is the matter of build- 
ing a sound rural America. When 
businessmen investigate the activi- 
ties of the FFA and the Foundation: 
when they meet and talk with the 
boys who make up the membership 
of the Future Farmers organization, 
they cannot help but be impressed 
with the fact that their contributions 
to the Foundation go toward build- 
ing a better, stronger rural America. 

And what does that mean to a 
businessman? By long experience, 
he knows that it means a better, 
stronger America as a whole. 

A better and stronger rural Amer- 
ica means. preservation of the 
fundamentals of free thought and 
free action that have made this na- 
tion great. It means the continued 
flow of men who are good workers 
and good leaders into the cities that 
depend upon migration from the 
rural areas to maintain their popu- 
lations. 


It means a constant flow of agri- 
cultural products for food, clothing, 
shelter, and many of the other ne- 
cessities that the city dweller must 
have to make his life comfortable and 
worth living. A strong rural America 
means also a strong market for the 
products of industry. All America is 
dependent upon agriculture — and 
likewise, the continuation and im- 
provement of modern agricultural 
production is dependent upon indus- 
try. 

This gives rise to the second rea- 
son businessmen support the FFA 
Foundation—the interdependence of 
agriculture, industry, labor, govern- 
ment, and all the other parts that go 
in to make up our American eco- 
nomic system, 


Businessmen find that their sup- 
port of the FFA Foundation pro 
vides an avenue for reaching mutual 
understandings between themselves 
and the boys who will be tomorrow’s 
farmers. It is but a small seed in a 
bushel of corn, but from the seed 
may come an ear; from the ear, a 
row; and from the row, a field. 

The third major reason for sup- 
port of the Foundation lies in the 
very basis for most of the award 
programs—recognition of individual 
initiative. The businessman knows 
about individual initiative. He 
reached his position with it. He 
wants to keep this country on the 
basis that individual initiative al- 
ways will be rewarded 


So there you have the “big three” 
reasons for business and industry 
supporting the FFA Foundation: (1) 
A better, stronger rural America; 
(2) interdependence of business and 
agriculture; and (3) incentives for 
individual initiative 

There are other reasons for sup- 
port of the Foundation that should 
be mentioned. The donors do receive 
some recognition for their participa- 
tion. Future Farmers, who are fu- 
ture customers, know who is sup- 
porting and helping their work. They 
appreciate the support, and it is just 
good public relations for business- 
men to work with Future Farmers 

The donors like the FFA way of 
doing things. They like the high type 
of professional guidance that is 
given Future Farmers by instruc- 
tors of vocational agriculture. They 
know and appreciate the value of 
regular instruction in agriculture, 
coupled with constructive group ac- 
tivities, to develop farm boys into 
good farmers and good citizens 

And finally, a reason that touches 
all the foregoing reasons why busi- 
nessmen support the FFA founda- 
tion: A firm belief in the importance 
of sound education for farm youth. 

Through the FFA, farm youth is 
being trained in more efficient pro- 
duction and in more scientific meth- 
ods of distribution. From this 


Orean- 
ization will come any future lead- 
ers of American agriculture 

Business and industry leaders rec- 
ognize the necessity of continued 
building for Ame future devel- 
opment. They recognize the Future 
Farmers of America as a_ potent 
force in that building program 

The truth embodied in a slogan 
“The Future Farmer of today is the 
successful farmer of tomor row,” is 
the real basis for port of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America Foundation 


by business and industry 
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THEY’RE SAVING PIGS 


BEFORE THEY'RE BORN 


Feed manufacturers are not only putting more growing birth and weaning weights of baby pig 

and producing power into every bag of feed you buy, This new high level protective feed with built-in “livin 

they're putting more “living power” in, too. power” will soon be available from your feed manufacturer 
A recent example is the victory of high level antibiotic another of his many services to help you bring more 

feeds over leptospirosis a growing threat to swine pro- animals to market much faster 

ducers in this country What next from Pfizer and your feed man? ‘The ‘ 
This costly disease causes “abortion storms” when it working right now on still more ways to cut costly diseases 

flares up in a herd. Even the lucky pigs that manage to losses to help you take still more risk out of the busine 

be born are often so weak they die in a few days of raising livestock 


If a number of your pigs arrived dead this spring, the 


culprit could well have been leptospirosis because it’s a : 
treacherous disease that can be present among sows that * 
show no signs of illness. Even the experts can’t tell just Science Comes to the Farm in a Feed Bag é 3 
by looking. 

As “lepto” marched its way across the country, feed 2 
manufacturers and their suppliers started the difficult task 


of finding a control for this killer 

After months of painstaking research they found the 
answer: High levels of ‘Terramycin in feed. Results with 
hundreds of pigs at Pfizer's Agricultural Research and 
Development Center and on commercial farms show 
‘Terramycin at protective levels can control leptospirosis 


in 94 out of 100 cases; increases health, livability and the Pfizer Agricultural Research and Development Dey = 
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Claw Riding | 
| 
with the 


Surge Surcingle Breaker Cup 
on a Stanchion Pipe Line 


Very few 1957 models of bucket milkers have a milk 
claw because the milk claw is on its way out. If a railk 
claw is not good enough to be useful on a modern bucket 
milker, how can it be satisfactory on a pipe line? We 
think it can’t. 
Genuine Surge TUG & PULL cow milking put the 
Surge Equipment... Surge Bucket Milker at the top; it is killing off the milk 
claw. On any kind of Surge Pipe Line you get that same 
good cow milking. 
Lines—ELECTROBRAINS With the Surge ELECTROBRAIN, and the Surge Pipe 
Line designed to be Cleaned In Place — you push a button 
and go to breakfast. While you are eating, the Surge 
EASY TERMS ELECTROBRAIN does everything that you could do and 


does it more exactly — it can’t get careless. 


Buckets — Stalls — Pipe 


— everything — sold on 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th Street + Chicago 23, Illinois 
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